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A COMPARISON OF THE APOSTOLIC WITH OUR LUTHERAN CONGREGATIONS 
IN REGARD TO THE LANGUAGE QUESTION. 
(By request. ) 

A practical question of the greatest importance that con- 
fronts our Lutheran congregations to-day is the so-called lan- 
guage question. Every one of our German congregations must 
sooner or later answer the question: “Shall we introduce the 
English language into our pulpit and school”? Congregations 
that have already answered this part of the question in the 
affirmative will soon find it necessary to determine how much 
English it is expedient to introduce. These questions are more 
easily asked than answered to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. The experience of centuries teaches that there al- 
ways will be some who declare themselves most emphatically 
against any introduction of a new language, who look upon 
such an innovation as a falling off from the faith of the fathers, 
as a pandering to syncretism and heresy, and as the ruination 
of our parochial schools. And if we pastors and teachers, and 
the members of our congregations do not know what ground 
and position to occupy when we are confronted by this question, 
much harm and havoc is likely to result which might have been 
avoided, if the question had been properly dealt with. 

In studying the language question, we find that the first 
apostolic congregations experienced a transition of language 
somewhat like the one we are constrained to deal with. If ex- 
perience is the best teacher, then, most undoubtedly, can we 
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learn some very important lessons on this question from the 
experience of the primitive apostolic congregations. Let us, 
therefore, institute a comparison of the first apostolic churches 


with our Lutheran congregations im regard to the language 


question. 
L 

In the countries and times of the first Christian congre- 
gations three languages were spoken. St. Luke, in describing 
Christ’s crucifixion, says: “A superscription also was written 
over Him in letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, This 
is the King of the Jews.’’) In the residences of the Roman 
procurators and government officials the Latin language un- 
doubtedly was used to some extent. As we will see later, the 
language that was universally understood and spoken was the 
Greek. Among the majority of the Jews in Palestine and Asia 
Minor, however, by the people who afterwards were the organ- 
izers and charter members of the first Christian congregations, 
the Hebrew language was given the preference. 

Hebrew had been the language of Palestine during all 
the ages that had rolled by ever since Jehovah had given His 
people possession of the promised land. Even now, when the 
scepter had departed from Judah, and when Shiloh had come 
to redeem His people, Hebrew, although somewhat varied in 
form, was still the vernacular of the faithful Israelites. Hebrew 
was the language that was spoken in the renowned school at 
Tiberias, in the school of a celebrated Gamaliel, at whose feet 
a Saulus was taught. The scribes and Pharisees, and the 
venerated religionists that constituted the Sanhedrin, conducted 
their meetings in the language of the fathers. Hebrew was 
the language that Jesus first lisped in Nazareth, and that He 
heard from the lips of His mother Mary, that He spoke to His 


disciples and friends and relatives and when attending divine 


services in the temple. And it was Hebrew that rang from 
Calvary’s cross: “Eli, Eli! lama sabachthani.” In the syna- 
gogues throughout the Holy Land Moses and the Prophets were 


1) Luke 23, 38. 
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read in the original and explained in Aramaic, and the people 
recited the psalms in the old Hebrew tongue. Even after the 
resurrection and ascension of our Lord, when the faithful fol- 
lowers would meet behind locked doors for their edification and 
consolation, the same language was used; for when the day of 
Pentecost was fully come, they were all with one accord in 
one place, when suddenly the miraculous outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost took place, with the result that the apostles “began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” ?) 

We must not imagine, however, that from this day of 
Pentecost on the disciples of Jerusalem forgot their language, 
or that they spoke in those other tongues only. No, for nearly 
thirty years later, when Paul was in Jerusalem and the Jews 
of Palestine and Asia had instituted a great tumult against 
him, in order to impress his audience favorably, he “spake in 
the Hebrew tongue, saying, Men, brethren, and fathers, hear 
ye my defense which I make now unto you. And when they 
heard that he spake in the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept 
the more silence.”’) From this example we learn that these 
“men, brethren, and fathers” did not only understand Hebrew, 
but that they rather heard it than Greek, which was otherwise 
spoken. 

From the Acts of the Apostles it also appears that the 
apostles, during the first years of their missionary work, directed 
their endeavors preeminently upon their fellow Israelites and 
‘addressed them in their vernacular. A striking instance of 
this kind occurred in Antioch of Syria, ca. A. D. 41, of which 
we read: “Now they which were scattered abroad upon the 
persecution of Stephen traveled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, 
and Antioch, preaching the Word to none but the Jews only.” *) 
Preaching to none but the Jews only, it is evident that they 
preached in the language of the Jews. This becomes more 
apparent from the following verse, where we are told: “And 
some of them were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, when 


2) Acts 2, 4. 3) Acts 21, 40; 22, 2. 4) Acts 11, 19. 
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they were come unto Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, preach- 
ing the Lord Jesus.” 

Thus we see that the Jews throughout Palestine, and to 
some extent, in Asia, the people who composed the stock of. 
the primitive Church, employed the Hebrew language, and 
that it was the church-language in the early days of the first 
Christian congregations. 

In comparing the congregations of our synod with the 
first apostolic Church, we, do not find that their founders pre- 
ferred Hebrew above any other language, but that their ver-_ 
nacular was the German language. German was spoken in 
their homes. Not only did the parents speak German together 
and to their children, but the children would use the same 
language at play and in addressing their parents. German 
was used in the schools in arithmetic and geography as well as 
in catechism and Bible history. And they intended that in 
their homes, and schools, and churches no other language should 
ever be employed. Their churches were “Die erste deutsche 
evangelisch-lutherische Kirche,” and in many of the constitu- 
tions of our congregations we find, on the same line with the 
paragraph on doctrine, the paragraph that only the German 
language should be used as unalterable. It is not necessary, 
however, to enlarge upon this well-known fact, that the ver- 
nacular of the founders of our congregations was the German 
language. 

Therefore, in comparing the first apostolic churches with 
our Lutheran congregations in regard to the language question, 
the first point of similarity is this, that the founders of the 
primitive apostolic churches were mostly Jews, whose vernacu- 
lar was the Hebrew language, whereas the founders of our 
congregations were Germans speaking the German tongue. 


mE 
Having reminded ourselves that among the faithful Jews 
the Hebrew language enjoyed the preference, let us now con- 
sider what language was wniversally spoken in the countries 
and times of the first Christian churches. 
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We know that Palestine and other parts of Asia had been 
under Greek rule since the days of Alexander the Great until 
the Roman ascendency. The Greek language in these countries, 
as nearly in the entire civilized world, was so universally spoken 
that most people, even under the Roman rule, continued to 
speak Greek. Not only in the eastern provinces, but in capital 
Rome itself, where we would naturally expect to hear Latin, 
Greek was spoken and read even by the children of the better 
classes before they studied their mother tongue. Quintilian, 
born ca. 35 A. D., educated at Rome, where he gained the 
highest reputation as a teacher of eloquence, writes: “A Graeco 
sermone puerum incipere malo. ... Non tamen hoc adeo 
superstitiose velim fieri, ut diu tantum loquatur Graece aut 
discat, sicut plerisque moris est.”’°) Cicero complains: “Graeca 
leguntur in omnibus fere gentibus; Latina suis finibus, exiguis 
sane, continentur.’”’®) Julius Caesar attests the prevalence of 
the Greek language in Gaul.’) If Greek, however, was so 
prevalent in Latin Rome and Gaul, we can reasonably expect 
a more general use of it in the provinces nearer Greece. 

From Josephus we learn that many cities of Palestine 
were inhabited preeminently by Greeks. Doris, a city of Gali- 
lee, is an example. Emperor Claudius had given the Jews of 
Doris equal rights of citizenship with the Greeks. “But after 
a very little while the young men of Doris, preferring a rash 
attempt to piety, and being naturally bold and insolent, carried 
a statue of Caesar into a synagogue of the Jews, and erected 
it there. This procedure greatly provoked Agrippa,’ ’) who 
immediately wrote a letter “in an angry strain,” demanding 
that the centurion bring those men to him for their just deserts 
for being so insolent to do this thing contrary to Augustus’s 
edict, which gave “the Jews leave to make use of their customs, 
as also gives order that they enjoy equally the rights of citizen- 


5) Institutio Oratoria 1, 1. 

6) Orat. pro Archia Poeta, e, 10. 

7) De Bell.. Gall., lib. I, ¢.-29, VI, ¢. 14. 

8) Josephus, Ant. Jud., lib. XIX, ec. 6, § 3. 
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ship with the Greeks themselves.” °®) “For as to Gaza, Gadara, 
and Hippas, they were Grecian cities (“Eddjvidec etat xodecc).”” ®) 
Caesarea had a majority of Greek inhabitants. “The Jews 
pretended that the city was theirs, and said that he who built. 
it was a Jew.” 4) The Greeks maintained, “That the city was 
a Grecian city; for that he who set up statues and temples in 
it could not design it for Jews.’’”) Later the Grecians “ob-~ 
tained of Nero the government of the city,” 3) and expelled 
the Jews. These were not isolated cities, however, where Greek 
was spoken, but throughout Palestine, in the civil and com- 
mercial life, Greek was exclusively used. Even the Jews who 
could not read Hebrew read Moses and the Prophets in the 
Septuagint version. “We do not perceive any vestige of the 
official use of Latin language by the procurators. We do not 
find a single instance, either in the books of the New Testament 
or in Josephus, in which Roman governors made use of inter- 
preters.’”’ 14) These conditions existed in the time when the 
Christian era broke upon the course of time. 

Our Lord Jesus, therefore, when speaking to His disciples 
and to the Jews, undoubtedly availed Himself of Hebrew. But 
when He was speaking to large audiences that were composed 
of people of different nationalities, and especially when He was 
conversing with Greeks, He evidently spoke the language that 
was understood by those whom He was addressing. Is it not 
unnatural to imagine that Jesus, who was desirous of winning 
all who came into contact with Him, used the Hebrew language 
when He dealt with the Gadarenes, or with the inhabitants of 
Decapolis, or with them of the borders of Tyre and Sidon, or 
with the Syrophenician woman, who is expressly termed a 
Greek, 4 yuvy ‘Eddqvic,®) or with the Greeks, “KAdjvec, who 
came to Jerusalem “to worship at the feast, and desired Him, 
saying, Sir, we would see Jesus”?1*) And, since Greek was 


9) lle. 10) 1. ¢., lib. XVII, e. 11, § 4. 
11). 1) ¢., Bell. Jud., lib. IT, ¢. 13,,.§ 72, 12) Te. 
13) l.¢., ¢. 14, § 4. 14) Horne, Introd., vol. II, p. 17. 


15) Mark 7, 26. 16) John 12, 20. 
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spoken before the procurators and governors and in the courts 
of Palestine, Jesus, when questioned by Pilate and Herod con- 
cerning His doctrine and conduct, evidently rendered His short 
and terse answers in Greek. Even the scribes and elders and 
Pharisees, while accusing the Nazarene before Pilate, gave 
vent to their vituperations in Greek; and the rabble before the 
judgment hall howled its dpov, dpov, stavewaoor abtoyv in the 
same language. For the same reason St. Paul, in defending 
himself before Agrippa and Festus and Felix, made his de- 
fense in the language of those courts. People were surprised 
when any one in public discourse addressed his audience in 
another language. When Paul, therefore, was made a prisoner 
in Jerusalem after the great tumult, and rescued by the chief 
captain of the band, and carried into the castle, he said to the 
chief captain: “May I speak unto thee? Who said, Canst 
thou speak Greek? Art not thou that Egyptian,” ete.?1") This 
captain, mistaking Paul for an Egyptian, was surprised that 
Paul spoke Greek, the language commonly used in Jerusalem. 
And when, a little later, Paul, by permission of the captain, 
addressed the people in the Hebrew tongue, “they kept the 
more silence,” !*) thus showing surprise at hearing him in He- 
brew and not in the predominating Greek.. Therefore, “Greek 
was the English of antiquity in more ways than one, especially 
in its later form of the xoewy deddextoc. It was... spoken and 
read throughout the civilized world.” ¥) 

In comparing our country and time with those that we 
have just examined, we find similar conditions to prevail. The 
language of America is English. English is spoken in the 
streets, in the factories, in the shops, and in the courts every- 
where, not only by the English, but generally also by the Ger- 
man-Americans. Our German-American homes as a rule are 
no exception. Most of the young people and many parents 
commonly speak English. Especially where their environments 
favor the case, most parents are not even as conscientious about 


17) Acts 21, 37 f. 18) Acts 22, 2. 
19) THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, vol. I, p. 149. 
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their vernacular as Quintilian was, and would have the boy 
not only begin with the English language, but would have this 
observed so scrupulously as to make him for a long time speak 
or learn English only, as is mostly the custom. If we, there- © 
fore, compare the country and time of the first apostolic con- 
_gregations with our country and time, we find, that the lan- 
guage which was unwersally spoken in the former was not the 
Hebrew, but the Greek tongue, whereas the language that is 
unwersally used to-day in our surroundings vs not the German, 
but the English tongue. 


III. 


We have seen in the first part of this treatise that the 
majority of the founders of the first apostolic congregations 
were people whose mother tongue was Hebrew, and that the 
apostles set out on their mission, “preaching the Word to none 
but the Jews only.’*) Hebrew, however, was not to be the 
church-language of the new dispensation. “When the fullness 
of time was come, when the promised Savior of mankind Him- 
self had publicly proclaimed, ‘It is finished!’ and when the 
story of the world’s redemption and the doctrine of salvation 
by faith in Christ crucified and the risen Lord was now to be 
disseminated through the world and handed downward through 
the ages and to the end of time, when God contemplated the 
addition of a New Testament to the Old, the language of the 
new Canon was not to be that of the Jewish people, but that 
language which was then more than any other the language of 
the civilized world.” #!) And that was the xowy dedidextoc of the 
Greek tongue. This was to be the churchlanguage of the first 
apostolic congregations, as well as that of the New Testament 
Canon. 

That the first apostolic congregations did not use the lan- 
guage of the Hellenists exclusively from the very start, we have 
already indicated. The membership of these churches was, as 
a rule, composed of Hebrews and Hellenists. The Hebrews 


20) Acts 11, 19. 21) THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, vol. I, p. 21. 
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preferred their vernacular, the Hellenistic Jews and Gentiles 
spoke Greek. Congregations of this kind existed, e. g., in Jeru- 
salem, where a murmuring arose of the Grecians against the 
Hebrews.) Another congregation of this kind existed in An- 
tioch,”) where those that were scattered abroad upon the per- 
secution that arose about Stephen at first preached the Word 
to none but the Jews only. A little later, however, others came 
and spoke to the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus, with the 
result that a large congregation of Hebrews and Grecians was 
organized. Similar conditions existed in Antioch of Pisidia,”4) 
in Corinth,”) and in Rome.”§) When the apostles and evan- 
gelists entered upon their ministration in these congregations, 
they undoubtedly carried on the work of the Lord in both lan- 
guages, for a while at least, until the transition of language, 
which was steadily going on, terminated in the exclusive use 
of the Greek language in the public worship. This we may 
safely conclude from the fact, that later, when the apostles 
wrote their Gospels and Epistles, all these sacred Scriptures 
were committed to the churches and published to the world in 
the language that was universally spoken. Even such Scrip- 
tures as the Gospel according to St. Matthew and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which were directed chiefly to the Jewish be- 
lievers, to establish them in the faith that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah prophesied by the prophets of old, were, as all 
evidence indicates, written in the Greek tongue. The early 
church fathers, as well as their antagonists, likewise defended 
and antagonized the Christian faith in the language that was 
read “in fere omnibus gentibus.” Thus it is evident that a 
change of church-language was practically consummated at the 
end of the apostolic times. 

It is as interesting as it is instructive to note the conten- 
tions and strifes between the Hebrews and Hellenists that were 
engendered during the time of transition. In Jerusalem a mur- 


22) Acts 6, 1. 23) Acts 11: 
24) Acts 13, 42 ff. 25) Acts 18, 4. 1 Cor. 12, 2. 
26) Cf. Rom. 2, 17 with 11, 13 ff. 
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muring of the Grecians arose against the Hebrews, because 
their widows were neglected in the daily ministrations,””) so that 
the apostles had to interfere. They settled the difficulty, not 
by calling upon the Grecians to go out from among the Hebrews | 
and to organize separate congregations, but by advising the 
brethren to look out seven men of good report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, whom they would appoint over this business. | 
The brethren readily acted upon this advice and elected seven 
deacons, who, as their names indicate, were all Grecians. Thus 
the bonds of love and unity and fellowship were drawn the 
tighter by giving these newer and probably weaker members an 
office in the household of faith. Other congregations, e. g., in 
Rome and Galatia, experienced similar troubles, and the apos- 
tles, in writing their epistles to them, found it necessary to ad- 
monish especially the Jews to live peaceably with the Grecians, 
and to establish themselves in knowledge and doctrine rather 
than to foster divisions and strifes. In studying the congre- 
gations of the apostolic times, therefore, we learn that a transi- 
tion of language from Hebrew to Greek was in the course of 
progress soon after their organization, which continued gradually 
but irresistibly, with many concomitant strifes and contentions, 
until Greek became the language that was universally used in 
the churches of the New Covenant. 

Nor is the primitive Church the only one that experienced 
such a transition. The history of Lutheranism in America is 
replete with similar examples. The very first Lutheran settle- 
ment in America teaches the same lesson. 


The earliest Lutheran settlement in America was Christina in 
New Sweden. The beginning of this community was, especially in 
its religious aspect, intensely Swedish. The colonists were Swedes, 
and the members of the congregations were the same Swedes. The 
home government was Swedish, the colonial and local government 
was also Swedish. The pastor was a Swede. The language spoken 
in the church, the homes, the councils of peace and war, was Swedish. 
Customs and manners and ceremonies were Swedish. The lifeless 
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landmarks, the posts marking the boundaries of New Sweden, bore 
the Swedish coat of arms. And it was intended and ordained that 
all this should endure. Especially were the colonists charged to 
guard the doctrine of the church against all Calvinistic leaven, to 
adhere to the customs and manners of the mother country, and 
to preserve the Swedish mother tongue in all tts purity. To this 
effect even the proper names, the names of rivers and towns, were 
to be, not “outlandish,” but Swedish.?8) 

How well did these Swedes under such favorable condi- 
tions succeed in carrying out their firm intentions? Did they 
to the present day preserve the Swedish mother tongue in all 
its purity, or did they by force of circumstances become as- 
similated to their “outlandish” surroundings? In answer we 
will quote from the same author: 

At the end of the first half century of Swedish Lutheranism 
in America, the spokesman of nearly a thousand petitioners could 
say, “we all of us understand Swedish.” After another half century 
the fact that “Swedish was in our American churches in a great de- 
gree forgotten and neglected” caused a candidate for a pastorate in 
these churches to fear that “for the first year,” until he should have 
acquired sufficient familiarity with the English language, he “could 
do little or no service in all the work necessary to be done in the 
various charges committed to him.” The time was even then close 
at hand when the official language of the “Rector” and the vestry- 
men of the Swedish congregations was no longer Swedish, but Eng- 
lish, and long before another half century had expired, it was officially 
stated that “the Sweed Tongue ceaseth,’ that “the Swedish language 
is almost extinct,’ and a little later, that “the knowledge of the 
Swedish language amongst the members of said church hath become 
extinct.” 29) 

This transition, however, was not consummated without 
a so-called “Sturm- und Drangperiode.” There were Swedes 
whose bitter feelings were aroused and also emphatically given 
vent to when English preaching from their pulpits was only 
mentioned. And later, when the English language had been 
introduced, and when the membership was composed of Swedes 
and also of such as were accessible only in English, the troubled 
pastor who desired to remain impartial and to minister to the 


28) THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, vol. V, p. 165. 29.) 1.'c., p. 185 f. 
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spiritual wants of both parties alike, satisfied none. ‘To some 
he was too Swedish; to others he was too English.” 

At the end of the eighteenth and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century a similar change was transpiring in the old. 
German Lutheran parish at Philadelphia. The origin of the 
first English Lutheran congregation of that city is related by 
the ministers of the old ‘Michaelis-Zions” congregation in the 
following connection: 

Wir denken noch mit Schauder an 1793 und 1794. In dem 
ersteren Jahre verlor die Gemeinde nur allein in drey Monaten 
625 Glieder an dem sogenannten gelben Fieber, und in dem darauf- 
folgenden Jahre brannte am zweyten Christtag-Abend unser praech- 
tiges Zion mit der neuen Orgel ab. Und dies war der Zeitpunkt, 
in welchem sich viele Glieder von der Gemeinde verliefen, weil in 
der alten Kirche bei weitem nicht Raum genug war und unterschied- 
liche von der innigen Liebe der Deutsch-Reformirten Gemeinde, die 
uns ihre Kirche alle Sonntage auf halbe Tage einraeumte, keinen 
Gebrauch machten, sondern entweder daheim blieben, oder die eng- 
lischen Kirchen besuchten. ... Im November 1796 wurde das wieder- 
aufgebaute Zion bezogen, und die Gemeinde fing an, sich wieder zu 
sammeln, als eine andere, noch groessere Not dieselbe anwandelte; 
es wurde naemlich von mehreren Gliedern verlangt, dass auch Eng- 
lisch in unsern Kirchen moechte geprediget werden, wogégen aber 
die Mehrheit der Glieder ihre Stimmen eingaben.2) 

Again and again did the advocates of English, however, 
attempt to gain their point, but without success, until in the 
year 1805 they seceded from the German and organized an 
English congregation, the St. John’s church. 

The quietude, however, that now prevailed in the German 
congregation, was of very short duration. /The fire of animosity 
had been quenched to a certain extent, but still there were 
embers glowing under smoldering ashes. Soon another English 
party raised its head within the German parish and demanded 
English services. The German part, on the other hand, was 
not idle, but called and conducted a meeting of protest, in which 
quiet words and nicest German were not scrupulously selected. 


30) Graebner’s Gesch. d. Luth. Kirche in Amerika, p. 539 f. 
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They decided that blood should flow rather than to permit the 
introduction of English. They had, according to their own 
statements, firmly united before God and among themselves, to 
defend the German services with body and life against any and 
every attack, and to resist with all their power the introduction 
of a foreign language. This statement, however, proved very 
disastrous for the German party. Their opponents instituted 
litigation against them, accusing them that they had formed 
an unlawful and unrighteous pact against peaceful citizens. 
The grand jury found 59 of the German members guilty, who 
escaped punishment only through the pardon of Gov. Snyder. 
— In 1816 another case was brought to court. In their January 
meeting, at the election of church officers, violent debates were 
conducted that eclipsed those of the hottest political campaigns. 
The Germans won the election. But the English members 
_ were not satisfied with the results and once more sought refuge 
in court. Another decision was rendered against the German. 
The final result of this strife was the organization of another 
English congregation, St. Matthew’s. 

History repeats itself. What has happened to the apasiane, 
to the Swedish and German and Dutch congregations years ago 
is, as far as the language question is concerned, in the course 
of progress throughout our congregations, although, on account 
of our parochial schools and other local circumstances, it will 
not make the same progress everywhere. Twenty-five years 
ago English preaching within our synod was, indeed, not the 
rule. To-day scores of the city congregations, especially in the 
East and South, and numbers of country congregations, already 
have introduced, and others are introducing, English into their 
‘churches and schools as a means of promulgating the saving 
Gospel. In the families, twenty-five years ago, more German 
was spoken than there 1s now. Most children that enter our 
schools show as much, if not more, familiarity with English 
than with German. English is, in many homes, the language 
of the hearth, and what is the language of the hearth is the 
language of the heart. And viewing the different transitions 
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of languages in the course of their progress as they are written 
on the pages of history, and there learning that such changes 
make very slow progress in the beginning of transition, but, 
when once set in, progress with increased rapidity, we must 
conclude that the day when English will be the predominating 
_ language in our churches is not very distant. 

It will be well to ponder these truths in our days. The change 
of language is not only impending, but is in actual and even ac- 
celerated progress at the present time throughout the German and 
Scandinavian Lutheran bodies in America. Already English has 
taken the place of German and Norwegian and Danish and Swedish 
in families and schools and churches to such an extent that the 
change can no longer be winked at. As English becomes the lan- 
guage of the hearth, it also becomes the language of the heart, the 
language of husband and wife, father and mother and child, of 
infant prattle and dying accents. Where it has come to that, English 
should also be the language of the best friend of the household, the 
faithful pastor, in his pastoral visits and personal intercourse with 
those to whose hearts English has become the familiar way. Let 
such people learn that the Gospel is just as true and its comforts 
are just as sweet in English as in any other tongue.?!) 

And we, who are experiencing the relentless progress that 
English is making in our midst must expect the attendant un- 
desirable conditions, the strifes and contentions, etc., to arise 
in our congregations. The careful consideration of past ex- 
perience might, in many incidents, help us to guard against sad 
mistakes, and serve to avoid irreparable loss. And wherever 
the Grecians in a congregation are murmuring against the 
Hebrews, or the English against the Germans, as many of our 
congregations are experiencing to-day, this murmuring is a cer- 
tain indication that a change of language is in the course of 
progress. 

This, then, is the third point of similarity between th 
apostolic and our congregations, viz., that in the former a tran- 
sition of language from Hebrew to Greek took place, while m 
the latter a change from German to English is in the course 
of progress. 


31) THEoLoagicaL QUARTERLY, vol. V, p. 236 f. 
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LV. 


Contemplating this transition, the question will invariably 


rise in our minds, Why did the apostles and the members of 
the first Christian congregations permit such a change to occur? 
Why did they discontinue Hebrew and introduce Greek as the 
church-language? The answer to this question will explain why 
English is being introduced into our churches. 

We must remember that Hebrew was the sacred language 
in the Old Covenant. When God wrote His holy will on those 
two tables of stone, when Moses, the man of God, committed 
his inspired thoughts to paper, and when Isaiah and Jeremiah 
and Joel and the other prophets brought down Jehovah’s con- 
demnation upon the transgressors of His Law, or when they, 
in prophetic vision, described the deliverance and salvation of 
the coming Messiah, it was done in the Hebrew language. 
Hebrew had been the vernacular of the holy patriarchs and of 
the chosen generation throughout the ages of the former dis- 
pensation. And even in the apostolic times the old faithful 
Hebrews clung to their.mother tongue. Does it, then, not seem 
very inconsiderate, yea, verging on sacrilege, on the part of 
the first Christians and apostles to discontinue the use of this 
sacred language in the Church of the new dispensation? Does 
it not appear as if these writers of the New Testament were 
very indifferent to the holy religion of the Old Testament in 
discontinuing its language and in accommodating themselves 
to the Greek tongue that was spoken by the ungodly hosts of 
heathen idolaters and unbelievers? What prompted the apostles 
to do this ? 

In the first place, Christ Himself taught His disciples that 
their missionary endeavors were not to be confined to the Hebrew 
people, nor to their language. After His glorious resurrection 
Christ frequently directed the attention of His disciples to their 
future evangelistic work, and gave them important advice and 
instruction how to carry it out. One of His directions was: 
“That repentance and remission of sins should be preached in 


- 
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His name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” *) His 
Gospel should be preached to the Jews first, and then to every 
creature. And to remind them that this preaching should not 
be confined to the Hebrew tongue, but that they were to evan-- 
gelize in the languages of the nations, He adds: ‘They (the 

evangelists) shall speak with new tongues.” *) Therefore He 
assures them: “Behold, I send the promise of my Father upon 
you. But tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued 
with power from on high.” *4) The disciples did as they were 
told. But when the promise of the Father was sent upon them, 
and when they were endued with the power from on high on 
the day of Pentecost, then the multitude came together, and 
were confounded, because that every man heard them speak in 
their own language, for the apostles were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. Thus God Himself taught the 
apostles and first Christians that the everlasting Gospel was 
to be preached to those that dwell on the earth, and every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people. This evidently 
was the reason why the primitive Church did not cling to the 
Hebrew tongue. 

And the reason that prompted them to use the Greek 
language can be discovered very easily. We have seen in the 
second part of this treatise that almost every creature and nation 
in those days spoke the Greek tongue. It would have been 
folly, had the apostles set out to teach these nations first Hebrew _ 
and then the Gospel in that language. No, they went out and — 
preached Jesus Christ crucified in the language that everybody 
understood. For this same reason they used the Greek language 
in their churches, and again for this very reason God’s Holy 
Spirit had the entire New Testament Canon written in the 
language that was spoken everywhere. And the Word of God 
proved to be exactly as powerful and sharper than a two-edged 
sword in the Greek than it had been in the Hebrew tongue. — 


32) Luke 24, 47. 33) Mark 16, 17. 34) Luke 24, 49. 
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Are we unwilling to learn the important lessons that the 
history of these first churches inculcates? Has not the change 
of language in the times of the apostles and their adoption of 
the world’s language the sanction, yea, the encouragement and 
prompting of God Himself? Are we not thereby urged to 
adapt ourselves similarly under like conditions? But are not 
similar conditions confronting us to-day? Should we deny 
to-day that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is a power of God unto 
salvation, and claim that it is not quick and powerful and 
sharper than a two-edged sword when spoken in English? Has 
the commission -of the Master, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” no application with us? 
Do we not care to make practical use of the inscription on our 
Lutheraner: “Having the everlasting Gospel to preach unto 
them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, 

-and tongue, and people”? Indeed, we cannot step outside of 
our homes and churches, our children cannot leave their school- 
doors without coming into contact with English-speaking people. 
We have sacred duties to perform towards these our neighbors. 
We should be a light unto them. We should be the salt of the 
earth. We should preach the Gospel to them. “Let your speech 
be alway with grace,” admonishes St. Paul, “seasoned with salt, 
that ye may know how ye ought to answer every man.) “Be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you 
a reason of the hope that is in’ you.” **) But how can our con- 
gregation members and our schoolchildren perform this im- 
portant duty, if they are unable to use the English church- 
language? That we are upholding a very un-Lutheran practice 
when we confine our churches to one language only, we are 
told by Luther himself. He says: 


Ich halte es gar nicht mit denen, die nur auf eine Sprache sich 
so gar geben und alle andern verachten. Denn ich wollte gerne ' 
solche Jugend und Leute aufziehen, die auch in fremden Landen 
koennten Christo nuetze sein und mit den Leuten reden, dass es 
nicht uns ginge wie den Waldensern in Boehmen, die ihren Glauben 


35) Col. 4, 6. 36) 1 Pet. 3, 15. 
10 
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in ihre eigene Sprache so gefangen haben, dass sie mit niemand 
koennen verstaendlich reden, er lerne denn zuvor thre Sprache. So 
tat der Heilige Geist nicht im Anfange; er harrete nicht, bis alle 
Welt gen Jerusalem kaeme und lernte Ebraeisch, sondern. gab allerlei 
Zungen zum Predigtamte, dass die Apostel reden konnten, wo sie 
hinkamen. Diesem Exempel will ich lieber folgen, und ist auch 
billig, dass man die Jugend in vielen Sprachen uebe; wer weiss, wie 
Gott ihr mit der Zeit brauchen wird? Dazu sind die Schulen 
gestift.37) 

And if the apostles and their congregations welcomed the 
use of the Greek language for the reason that it was the world’s 
language, why should we, who are living in a country where 
the English language is so universally spoken, be so imprudent 
as to banish it from the altars of our homes and schools and 
churches ? 

V; 

The primitive Church, however, although it experienced 
a change of language, did not change its practice and creed. 
This is a final important lesson which we must ever bear in 
mind. Let us be on our guard, while we are changing our 
church-language, lest we suffer a change of doctrine and prac- 
tice. For such a change does not only offer an enlarged scope 
of opportunities, but also grave dangers that deserve careful 
attention. “Language being the garb of thought and sentiment, 
the acquisition and use of a language disposes men toward — 
thinking and feeling like those whose language they assume.” *) 

There were many temptations from within and without 
that beset the first Christians to change or modify their religion, 
or to introduce practices and doctrines that they had not learned. — 
Greek learning, Greek mythology and idolatry, Greek science 
and philosophy, crowded the schools and homes and hearts and — 
minds and mouths of the entire civilized world. The Grecians of ee 
the circumcision and uncircumcision were converted and added 
to the churches by the Gospel of Christ. When these congrega- 
tions, therefore, that consisted partly of those who had been — 
unconverted Grecians and partly of those who were adapting — ' 


37) St. L. ed. X, 228. 38) THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, vol. V, p. 236. a 
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themselves to the zoey deddextoc, continued to use the Greek 
language, the danger was imminent, that they, as a whole or 
in part, would assimilate themselves in a measure to their un- 
Christian surroundings. But we find that neither persecution 
nor temptation could induce these exemplary Christians to 
deviate one jot or tittle from the doctrine and practice that was 
committed to them by the Master and His disciples. The 
apostolic congregations, after the transition, were as truly 
Christian and orthodox as the one at Jerusalem shortly after 
Pentecost. 

This, however, cannot be said of all those Lutheran church 
bodies that have already experienced the change. The Swedish 
congregations in the Delaware Valley, for instance, underwent 
a twofold change. “In the beginning these congregations were 
Swedish and Lutheran; at the end, they were neither Swedish 
nor Lutheran, but English and Episcopal.” The same is true 
of the first Germans of New York, who sank into rationalism, 
and also of the German Lutherans of Pennsylvania and the 
South, who opened their church-doors to indifference and syn- 
eretism of the crassest kind. And the Eastern Lutheran synods 
in our country, which are such vociferous declaimants of Mis- 
souri’s hostility and indifference to, and sterility in, English 
work, have small cause to pride themselves on their solution 
of the language question when they compare their doctrine and 
practice with that of the apostolic Church. 

The same temptations and dangers that these Lutheran 
church bodies have succumbed to confront our congregations 
at the present time. The pastors, in order to prepare them- 
selves better for their English work, will familiarize themselves 
with the way the neighboring and other congregations and de- 
nominations carry on their work. They will read the sermons 
of the best English pulpit orators, get acquainted and familiar 
with the construction, style, and contents of their sermons, and 
if they are not on their guard, since error usually clothes itself 
in the choicest diction, they might get too much of such dis- 
courses into their pulpits. The teachers of our schools are not 
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exempt from the influence of our sectarian surroundings. For 
the school and chair and organ such instruction and hymns and 
melodies and compositions are liable to force themselves on 
the professors’ attention that they find themselves much in- 
clined to make use of what does not sound very Lutheran. And 
some members of our congregations will become more lenient 
with, and indifferent to, sectarianism and unionism; they will 
see no wrong in raising money as the other churches, by bazaars 
and the like; they will be very willing to accept any one and 
every one as a voting and communicant member; and since 
German is not advocated as much and deemed as necessary as 
in former years, many will not see the necessity of maintaining - 
a parochial school at such a great expense, when they have such 
an up-to-date public school so close at hand. These and other 
dangers seem to be especially threatening where people have 
considered German and Lutheran and orthodox as identical and 
everything English as sectarian and heterodox. When people 
of this sentiment once lose confidence in their German as a 
saving power, they are apt to drift into English and secta- 
rianism. 

In order to successfully meet the impending dangers that. 
are so imminent during a transition of a church-language, we 
must conscientiously adhere to the biblical practice that our 
congregations have observed in the past. The practice of our 
congregations has always been to adhere to the letter of the 
inspired Word of God in all questions pertaining to doctrine 
and conduct, to “believe, teach, and confess that the only rule 
and standard according to which at once all dogmas and teachers 
should be esteemed and judged are nothing else than the pro- 
phetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and of the New Tes- 
tament.” *) In conformity with this position our Church has 
always avoided unionism and syncretism of every kind, and, 
consequently, has proved itself a strong barrier against the flood 
of approaching heresies, a shining light in the spiritual dark- _ 
ness of these last times, and a blessing whose beneficent in- — 


39) Formula of Concord, Epitome I., 
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fluence has reached beyond our limits. Should we become 
lenient with the heresies of the English-speaking sects whose 
language we are obliged to introduce into our churches and 
schools, and succumb to the same sad mistake that has brought 
ruin to so many Lutheran church bodies in America? If not, 
then let us, by all means, adhere to this, of all the most im- 
portant practice, and continue in the things which we have 
learned and been assured of, and let us mark them which cause 
divisions and offenses contrary to the doctrines which we have 
learned, and avoid them, and heed the warning of the Master: 
“Beware of false prophets!” 

Our congregations have always established and maintained 
parochial schools, in order to give their children a thorough 
Christian training. Is this a custom we can afford to dispense 
with? No, we need them more now than ever before. As 
long as we have German services in our churches which our 
children should attend with benefit, and as long as German 
thought continues to dominate the learned part of mankind, 
we ought to teach our children that important language. And 
especially, as long as our German- and English-speaking chil- 
dren are the children of wrath by nature even as others, and, 
therefore, in need of the saving influence of the Christian reli- 
gion, we must impress upon our German and English members 
the necessity of maintaining these indispensable institutions of 
our Church. It is the sacred duty of every congregation to 
teach them to observe all things whatsoever the Savior has com- 
manded us, to bring its youth up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord, that the generation to come might know the 
appointed law and established testimony, so that from a child 
they might know the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
them wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. Such indoctrinating cannot be effectually achieved un- 
less a congregation has a parochial school. 

It has furthermore been the practice of our congregations 
to do energetic missionary work among those who were not 
spiritually provided for. Let us follow their example and keep 
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up and, if necessary, enlarge our colleges and seminaries, and 
send out our missionaries at home and abroad, so that the 
banner of the genuine Gospel might be unfurled everywhere. 
At the same time, such English Lutheran synods as regard and. 
treat our German parishes as legitimate mission territory for 
_ themselves can serve us as warning examples not to be busy- 
bodies in other men’s matters. 

And as our congregations are known to have been on the 
alert against all worldliness, so let us have our English, as 
well as our German members understand that we will in no 
wise tolerate fraternization with the world, be it in the Christ- 
less lodge halls or in the unwholesome theaters and ball-rooms, 
or be it where it may be. And whenever our Christians have 
been led astray, they must be urged, now as much as in the 
past, not to be unequally yoked together with unbelievers, and 
to come out from among them, and not to touch the un- 
clean thing. 

If we will thus be on our guard and continue to compare 
favorably with the first apostolic congregations during the tran- 
sition of language, and not suffer a change in doctrine and prac- 
tice, but, rather, avail ourselves of the larger scope of oppor- 
tunities that are extended us, then will we throw the light of 
the pure Gospel of the crucified and risen Lord and of a sound 
Lutheranism into our un-Lutheran surroundings; then will we 
be a salt that does not only savor a German, but also an English 
community; then ours will still be the Word which the Spirit 
wrote to the church at Philadelphia: “I know thy works: be- 
hold, I have set before thee an open door, and no man ean shut 
it; for thou hast a little strength, and hast kept my Word, 
and has not denied my name. Because thou hast kept the 
Word of my patience, I also will keep thee from the hour of 
temptation which shall come upon all the world, to try them 
that dwell upon the earth. Behold, I come quickly: hold that 
fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” *) 

Fort Smith, Ark. H. W. Barrets. 
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THE ROMANISTS’ REPLY. 


The controversy which was precipitated by certain un- 
fortunate remarks of our late President, charging a number 
of his fellow-citizens with bigotry, has afforded the spokes- 
men of the Roman Church in America a rare opportunity to 
bare their mind to the nation. The un-American tenets of 
the Roman hierarchy were placed, since the middle of last 
November, in the lime-light of public attention throughout the 
States as on no previous occasion. Not only did the American 
press promptly canvass the numerous Protestant disavowals of 
the President’s sentiments; not only were the citizens of the 
North American Republic informed of the danger with which 
a cherished institution of theirs is threatened, but the Catholics 
themselves were, at one of the most representative gatherings 
of their church in this country, acquainted in a most emphatic, 
and one might say, in an official manner, with the fact, that 
a serious grievance had been preferred against their acknowl- 
edged leaders by their fellow-citizens. The grievance was sup- 
ported by highly respectable men and bodies of men, and its 
character and scope was such that it amounted, in effect, to 
an indictment of the Catholic Church for insincerity in regard 
to a vital interest of the American Nation. A situation had 
thus been created by the Protestant protests which was preg- 
nant with meaning to every holder of the American franchise, 
and thousands, in and outside of the Roman fold, were anxious 
to hear the Romanists’ reply to the Protestant charge. 

There is no gainsaying this fact, however much it be at- 
tempted. Romanists have tried from the outset to minimize 
the importance of the Protestant charge. It was said by them 
that the Protestant laity had no share in the movement; that 
not even the clergy of those bodies who went on record in re- 
gard to the issue raised were a unit in raising the protest; that 
it was merely a handful of clergymen who represented nobody 
but their crabbed selves that had raised this dismal hue and 
ery in the land, and would achieve nothing else by it than the 
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confirmation in the public mind of the correctness of the Roose- 
veltian idea that they were bigots. That was the trend of the 
first Romanists’ replies. The controverted points were, as a 
rule, left untouched. A few Romanists, like Rev. Thomas of | 
the Paulist Fathers, as reported in the Homiletic Review, and 
Rev. Sullivan, speaking through the Pioneer Press of St. Paul, 
~ averred that the Roman principles in question had found ap- 
plication in other lands and in former ages, but would never 
be applied in twentieth-century North America. The pronun- 
ciamentos of Pio Nono, Leo XIII, Pius X on the relation of 
Church and State were passed over with a discreet silence. 
Besides, Americans were assured that Catholics could be per- 
fectly loyal to our republican institutions because their popes 
had de facto recognized those institutions as binding upon 
Catholics and favorable to the cause of Catholicism. The fact 
that the papal recognition was significantly limited for oppor- 
tune reasons, that it is subject to revision at any time, and that 
Catholic loyalty actually depends upon the pleasure of the 
popes, —these facts, too, were not touched upon. 

On December 6 a somewhat official reply to the Protes- 
tant charges was essayed by a Romanist at Philadelphia. The 
Very Reverend D. I. McDermott spoke at St. Mary’s Church, 
and his remarks were published later with the sanction of Arch- 
bishop Ryan in a pamphlet of thirty-one pages bearing the in- 
scription: ‘The Preachers’ Protest Against President Roose- 
velt’s Denunciation of Religious Bigotry in Politics.” The 
very phrasing of this title breathes the spirit of contempt: it 
diminishes the authorship of the protests quantitatively and 
depreciates it qualitatively. It views the ‘protesting parties as 
a moiety of the nation’s citizenship, and not a very respectable 
one at that. They are merely “preachers.” A Roman priest — 
to whom the chrism has been applied can put a wealth of mean- 
ing into this word “preacher.” What is a “preacher” compared 
with a “priest”? The former is a declaimer upon religious sub- 
jects, pleading for acceptance with his audience and always at 
the mercy of his weak and questionably constituted adherents, 
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without dignity, without authority, and without historic pres- 
tige. The latter boasts a divine appointment as an organ of 
God in “the alone saving church ;” he is able to effect the awful 
mystery of reproducing the atoning sacrifice of the Redeemer; 
his authority extends not only to the living, but even to the 
realm of departed spirits, he looks back wpon a bright galaxy 
- of illustrious predecessors in office, ete. Thus this authentic 
reply came steeped in haughty insolence and scorn. 

The reply characterized the resolutions passed by Lu- 
theran, Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian ministers and the 
letters of Protest issued anent the President’s remarks as ‘“‘the 
latest recrudescence of a plague,” that had first appeared in 
the days when the Christ was in the flesh. He had been charged 
with disseminating views subversive of the loyalty of the Jews 
to their Roman government. The early Christians had been 
subjected to the same calumny. Catholics in the days of 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth had suffered martyrdom for the 
same cause. And when to-day they are represented as disloyal 
to their country, they are simply bearing the cross which their 
Master and His early disciples bore, and their Master had even 
foretold this state of affairs Matt. 10, 24. 25. But as Christ 
had avowed His fidelity both to Caesar and to God, Matt. 22, 21, 
so the Catholics experience no real conflict between duty to the 
State and duty to the Church. They merely resist the encroach- 
ments which the civil authorities attempt upon the rights of the 
Church. — How an intelligent and educated person can advance 
this argument with the facts of history as stated in the Protes- 
tant letters to President Roosevelt before him, passes compre- 
hension, unless one assumes insincerity as the writer’s guiding 
principle. The Protestant Church came into existence with a 
twofold charge against the Church of Rome. It charged Rome, 
first and foremost, with not rendering unto God the things that 
are God’s, with setting up its teachings in opposition to the 
teachings of God’s Holy Word. It charged Rome, secondly, 
with not rendering unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
with extending its -jurisdiction into the domain ofthe civil 
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power. Matt. 22, 21 practically was read thus by Rome: 
Render unto the pope the things that are Caesar’s and the 
things that are God’s. Practically, we say; for Rome did not 
expunge the original reading from the New Testament, but it 
made the original reading of no effect by her teaching and her 
dire activity. The Philadelphia orator virtually argues thus: 
Christ was charged innocently with high-treason because of His 
teaching. The Roman Church teaches as Christ taught. There- 
fore the Roman Church is charged innocently with treasonable 
intent. The fallacy in this syllogism lies in the minor premise. 
The Roman Church does not teach Christ’s doctrine on the 
relation of the Church to the State, nor did Christ teach what 
Roman popes have taught on this subject. What Boniface VIII, 
Pius IX, Leo XIII, and Pius X have said in regard to this 
matter, not only in a general way,but also with a direct and 
special application to the United States of America, is the exact 
contrary of what Christ has said. It is an avowed principle 
of ecclesiastical polity with the Roman Church that “the 


Church” cannot carry on its work unless it is given political 
power. It has solemnly claimed authority to wield not only 


that sword which is mentioned in Eph. 6, 17, but also that 
which is named Rom. 13, 4. And it has not only claimed, but 


also grasped and wielded the latter sword with fearful effect, 4 
as the historical records of the older nations in Europe, and 


the history of Mexico and the South American states on our 


own continent show. Accordingly, we shall have to revise the 4 ; 


argument of the Philadelphia priest thus: Christ was unjustly a 


suspected of proclaiming doctrines hostile to the authority of 


the civil powers, but the Roman Church is justly charged with 


that evil. The papal claims find no shelter in the teachings 


of Jesus. 


The orator proceeded to measure the Protestant protests — 3 


against Protestant practice at home and abroad as regards the 
principle of the separation between Church and State. He finds — 
that in nearly all Protestant countries the Reformation has 7% 
resulted in the establishment of state-churches, hence has suc 
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ceeded in removing the evil of Papocaesarism only by erecting 
in its stead the other evil of Caesaropapism. He finds also 
that Protestants in our country have in the colonial period 
tolerated, and have, after the Constitution was adopted by the 
States, again and again demanded the union of Church and 
State. From these facts he draws the conclusion that by their 
protests to the late President the Protestants have involved 
themselves in a ridiculous contradiction, that they are glaringly 
inconsistent, that it is nothing but envy of the power of the 
Roman Church that has prompted their utterances, that with 
the facts of Protestant history before them unbiased men must 
grant that Protestant ascendancy in our country would imply 
just as great a danger to the existing separation of Church and 
State as Catholic ascendancy. This is, of course, a Tu quoque 
argument. The Philadelphia orator gives the Protestants a 
Roland for their Oliver. Yet he says: “We have no intention 
of entering a plea of avoidance and confession.”” Nevertheless, 
that is exactly what he has done. The greater part of his dis- 
course is nothing else than an effort to tell the Protestants: 
“You are another!” “Physician, heal thyself!” “You are 
in like condemnation.” After the splendid parallel drawn in 
his opening remarks between the Christ and the Roman Church, 
this turn in the argument affects one rather queerly. 

This argument, too, is fallacious. The fact that the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism have not been carried out in Germany, 
in Great Britain, in the Scandinavian States, in the American 
Colonies cannot be cited against American Protestants who live 
under the Constitution of the United States. In the North 
American Republic and its basic law Protestants view the 
realization of that principle which they had striven in vain 
elsewhere and in other times to apply in its full extent, and 
for the application of which they are still laboring elsewhere. 
Every movement for the disestablishment of a state-church is 
an effort to obtain what Americans have achieved more than 
a century ago. American Protestants, some of the very men 
who wrote to President Roosevelt, have also resisted the 
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aim of the National Christian Association in our country. 
Rev. McAllister and his Christian Statesman have not spoken 
the mind, e. g., of the Lutherans who deprecated the bigotry- 


letter of the late President. It is therefore irrelevant to cite ~ 


the civil aspect’ of Protestant churches in other lands and in 
- former times against the men who protested to President 
Roosevelt. But the Roman Church cannot plead a difference 
in its favor between her attitude toward the separation of 
Church and State in this country and elsewhere and between 
now and then. Roma semper eadem, is a standing boast 
of the Roman hierarchy, and that this boast is not a mere 
empty phrase is shown by encyclicals of the most recent popes 
to American Catholics. Tolerari potest, is the best that the 
popes have been able to say in regard to the position which 
their church occupies in this country. 

The last important argument of the Philadelphia orator 
was a concession and a denial. He conceded that the Roman 
Church favors a union of Church and State; he denied that 
the Protestants understand correctly the nature of that union 
as Catholics view it. Catholics advocate merely “a moral 
union,” and that is all that has been intended by the bulls of 
Boniface VIII, Leo XIII, and the Syllabus of Pius IX. On 
this point it is sufficient to hear the speaker in order to dis- 
cover the invalidity of his argument. He says: 


The way Protestants “understand” Catholic documents is often 


very ludicrous. In the Stack-O’Hara case, a learned judge discovered . "fl 


a frightful threat against the priest in the Bishop’s phrase: “This 
order binds sub-grave.” His honor translated sub-grave “this side 
of the grave.” f ‘ 

If these preachers read these Papal documents without their 
preconceived notions of Catholic disloyalty, if, instead of reading 
into them with jaundiced eyes, the insinuations and accusations of 
these protests, they read them to learn the sense in which Catholics 
understand and accept them, they would find them full of sound 
American doctrine. Doctrine to which these teachers subscribe, in 
which they glory when they are not writhing in the spasms of Roma- 
phobia. 


<a 
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What do the preachers themselves teach about the Church being 
superior in its order-to the State? They maintain that the spiritual 
order is superior to the temporal, that the law of God is superior to 
that of man, that, in case of conflict between these two, the civil law 
must yield to the higher law. They maintain that conscience is 
supreme, that civil authority must bow to it, that to assert the rights 
of conscience against the civil power is nothing more than a defense 
of the inalienable rights of man, that to claim the State is supreme 
in spirituals as well as temporals is a denial of religious liberty. 

Let us compare their teaching with the doctrine of the Papal 
Bulls and Syllabus. It is, first, that God is the author of all law, — 
that impressed upon the tablets of the heart, and that inscribed on 
tables of stone. It is, second, that there is no authority but that 
which is from God. It is, third, that God is the Sovereign Lord 
whom peoples and rulers, and individuals, State as well as Church, 
must obey. It is, fourth, that-the Church is not the author of the 
law, but only its administrator. It is, fifth, that the civil law is not 
binding in conscience when it is a violation of the law of God. That 
while the civil law may compel men to bear wrongs, it cannot compel 
them to do wrong. The whole doctrine of Papal documents on this 
point is summed up in the words of the Apostles, when scourged and 
forbidden to preach any more in the name of Jesus, they said: “We 
must obey God rather than men.” f 

The preachers will recognize all this as sound political and 
Protestant doctrine, and claim they do not differ from Catholics in 
regard to it. They will tell us that what they really object to in the 
encyclicals as a menace to Republican institutions and the source 
of Catholic disloyalty is the fact that the Pope’s decisions in all 
cases of dispute between the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities 
are final, and that, as he is opposed to our institutions, the tendency 
of his judgments must inevitably be to make Catholics traitors to 
their country. 

If the Pope is not the supreme judge in case of a conscience 
troubled by the civil authority, commanding and the ecclesiastical 
forbidding, will the preachers tell us who is? If the Pope is not, 
is some politician to direct the scrupulous conscience? In place of 
the Pope, would they have Nero or Napoleon, Henry VIII, or Clemen- 
ceau set the uneasy conscience at rest on all questions of. political 
morality ? 

In the supposition that Christ was still on earth, He would cer- 
tainly be the Judge to determine in a given case what things belong 
to Caesar and what things belong to God, when obedience is due to 
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Country and when to Church; and from His decisions conscience 
could take no appeal. 

When Christ laid down for all time the law upon these matters, 
a law which has sorely troubled secular rulers, but to which no poli- 
tician even could offer a specious objection: “Render to Caesar the- 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,” He 
foresaw, as men have since witnessed, the difficulties that would arise 
in determining at times what belongs to Caesar and what belongs to 
God. As Christ certainly foresaw that it would perplex men at times 
to distinguish what belongs to the State from what belongs to God, 
He could not have neglected to establish an authority as competent 
as Himself to adjust differences, to settle disputes, to hold the balance 
evenly between the citizen and the country, in judging all questions 
of conscience. 

For this purpose Christ established a Church. “Upon this rock 
I shall build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
her.” That she was to take cognizance of “the practical duties,” as 
the preachers call them, even the political duties, is evident from 
His words: “And if he will not hear them, tell the Church: and if 
he will not hear the Church, let him be to thee as heathen and the 
publican.” 

Christ was King of kings, Lord of lords. “All power is given 
to me in heaven and on earth.” His authority to rule was not de- 
rived from the consent of the governed. To His Apostles He said: 
“You have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” That His repre- 
sentatives in the Church were to take His place and exercise His 
authority is evident from His words: “He that hears you-hears me, 
and he that despises you despises me, and he that despises me despises 
Him that sent me.” 

The Church, then, no more than Christ, was to learn from kings, 
emperors, presidents, or legislatures what is politically right or wrong, 
whether the laws of men are in violation of the laws of God or not. 
On the contrary, they were to learn this from the Church. 

If the preachers admit that Christ appointed a supreme guide 
in all matters of conscience, will they tell us where he is to be found 
if not in the Pope? If they deny this, without claiming themselves 
as this guide, will they tell us that the State is the supreme guide 
in matters of conscience? If so, what becomes of their boasted in- 
alienable rights, of religious liberty, of freedom of conscience, of the 
higher law if the State can dictate in them? If they deny that there 
is such a supreme religious guide of conscience, they must assume 
that God has no right to rule men, that He may rule the heavens, 
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but that men will rule the earth. In their last analysis, all their 
insinuations against Catholic loyalty amount to a denial of God’s 
right to rule men, to a denial of His existence; amount to, in the 
words of a French infidel, “making the people king, the people priest, 
the people God.” 

In exercising her supreme authority in solving doubts of con- 
science as to civil duty, the Church leaves to the State what God 
gave to her, she leaves to individuals the free-will that God gave to 
them to accept or reject her decrees. She employs no force to compel 
them to adopt her notions of their duty, she leaves it to God to punish 
the disobedient. If the Popes, during 1900 years, have never en- 
croached upon the just rights of nations, have in no case taught 
Catholics to resist civil authority, what reason have the preachers 
to prophesy that they will do so in the future? 

In the matter of union of State and Church, the preachers them- 
selves certainly do not wish to. see these two great powers for good 
pulling apart, opposing each other, at war one with the other. They 
do not approve of legislation that is contrary to the teachings of the 
Church; the State, for example, desecrating the Sabbath while the 
Church seeks its sanctification. They desire to see State and Church 
live in harmony, to see them cooperating, each in its sphere working 
into good. The preachers know that legislation that sins against the 
conscience cannot promote the political interests of the State. 

In advocating a moral union of Church and State, the Popes 
teach that State and Church are distinct and supreme, each in its 
order; but that they are not separated; that they are united just as 
body and soul, though distinct, are united. That, as the welfare of 
the body depends largely upon its subjection to reason, so the welfare 
of the State depends largely upon following the guidance of the 
Church; that, as the uncontrolled appetites of the body would war 
against the aspirations of the soul, and involve both body and soul 
in destruction, so would legislation, uncontrolled by the law of God, 
war against the prerogatives of the Church and inflict injury upon 
both State and Church; that, as the separation of the body from the 
soul is physical death, so the separation of the State from the Church 
is moral death. 

In condemning separation of Church and State, Popes have con- 
demned it only when it mieans the emancipation of the State from 
the laws of God, when it means the supremacy of the State in 
spirituals. The separation of politics from religion is as injurious 
to the State as it is to the Church, is as destructive of civil as it is 
of religious liberty. Where would these boons be, if a civil ruler 
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could dictate in matters of creed and worship? As what God denies 
to the body is good for both body and soul, so what the Church denies 
to the State is good for both State and Church. 

This moral union of Church and State is all that the Church 
insists on. Her anxiety to have representatives at foreign courts 
arises from a desire to cultivate friendly relations with them, to ad- 
just satisfactorily all differences that may arise between them and 
their Catholic subjects, and not from any desire to meddle with the 
domestic affairs of those governments, whether they be Protestant 
or Catholic, or a desire to be subsidized by them. 


Let us bear in mind that the popes have denounced liberty 
of conscience, that they have declared that nobody’s conscience 
is to be respected except it be properly instructed, and that only 
the Catholic Church can rightly instruct men’s consciences; 
let us note that the Philadelphia orator distinctly claims for 
the Church the authority to settle all disputes as to what be- 
longs to the State; lastly, let us realize the force of the simile 
of the union between body and soul as typifying the union be- 
tween State and Church, and we will be convinced that this 
“moral union” is no small, innocent affair, that it means noth- 
ing less than that the State must do the behests of the Church, 
even as the body executes the will of the soul. 

We note also the sinister claim that the presence on earth 
of a supreme authority for settling doubts as to the respective 
functions of State and Church is necessary. Formerly that 
authority was vested in Christ while He lived among men; 
now it is vested in the Pope, to whom the prerogatives which 
Christ has asserted for Himself have passed over. Query: What 
estimate does this Romanist place on the written Word of God 
for guiding, instructing, and disabusing men’s minds of erro- 
neous notions in regard to questions of the extent of authority ? 
When Christ replied to the Pharisees: “Render unto Cae- 
sar,” ete., He did not hand down'a new decision, but applied 
an existing principle. Christ did not claim to be a court of 
arbitration, a sort of Hague Tribunal for the adjustment of 
political disputes everywhere in the world, nor did He appoint 
a successor for this purpose in the person of the Roman pontiff. 
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Christ applied God’s Law as He found it; and His followers 
do the same. Scripture is a sufficient guide to them, and they 
require neither popes nor politicians to tell them what they owe 
to God and what to Caesar. 

The Roman Church “employs no force,” says our orator. 
“She leaves it to God to punish the disobedient. If the popes, 
during 1900 years, have never encroached upon the just ( ?!) 
rights of nations, have in no case taught Catholics to resist 
civil authority, what reason have the preachers,” ete. Here 
is brazen-faced audacity, indeed. When the Lutheran theolo- 
gian Johann Gerhard wrote his “Confessio Catholica,’”’ which 
Kurtz terms “die tuechtigste und wuerdigste Polemik gegen 
die katholische Kirche,” he grouped the weapons of Rome’s 
warfare against alien creeds under two heads: dolus et vis, 
cunning and violence, and he fills pages of his ponderous tome 
with minute and detailed evidence to substantiate either asser- 
tion. The Macmillan Co. of New York has published, in our 
own day and land, H. C. Lea’s “History of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition.” As a sample of Roman forbearance we cite Lea’s ac- 
count of the first autodafé in Mexico, February 28, 1574. 


The accounts of the auto.as given by Senor Medina are some- 
what confused, but from them we gather that there were seventy-four 
sufferers in all. Of these, three were for asserting that simple for- 
nication between the unmarried was no sin; twenty-seven were for 
bigamy; two for blasphemy; one for wearing prohibited articles 
although his grandfather had been burned; two for “propositions ;” 
one because he had made his wife confess to him, and thirty-six for 
Lutheranism, of whom two, George Ripley and Marin Cornu, were 
burned. These Lutherans were all foreigners of various nationalities, 
but mostly English, consisting of Hawkins’s men. One of. these, 
named Miles Phillips, has left an account of the affair, in which he 
says that his compatriots George Ripley, Peter Momfrie, and Cor- 
nelius the Irishman were burned, sixty or sixty-one were scourged 
and sent to the galleys, and seven, of whom he was one, were con- 
demned to serve in convents. The wholesale scourging was performed 
the next day, through the accustomed streets, the culprits being pre- 
ceded by a crier calling out, “See these English Lutheran dogs, ene- 
mies of God!” while inquisitors and familiars shouted to the exe- 
cutioners, “Harder, harder, on these English Lutherans!’’ (p. 205 f.) 
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We pass on to another reply to the Protestant charges 
which has come from within the Roman Church. This insig- 
nificant “storm in a teapot” which Protestants have aroused 
has nevertheless brought the foremost Romanist in America 
into the arena. Press notices from New York to San Francisco 
had heralded the coming of his reply weeks before the March 
number of The North American Review made its appearance. 
Americans were all ears to hear what Cardinal Gibbons would 
have to say to the Protestants on the relation of the Church to 
the State. ‘The Church and the Republic” was the title chosen 
for his article. He began with a strong avowal of Catholic 
loyalty to the political institutions now in force in our country. 
_ They love their country with the spontaneous and ardent love 
of all patriots, because it is their country and the source to them of 
untold blessings. They prefer its form of government before any 
other. They admire its institution and the spirit of its laws. They 
accept the Constitution without reserve, with no desire, as Catholics, 
to see it changed in any feature. They can with a clear conscience 
swear to'uphold it. (p. 321.) 

No establishment of religion is being dreamed of here, of course, 
by any one; but were it to be attempted, it would meet with the 
united opposition of the Catholic people, priests, and prelates. (p. 322.) 


We do not doubt it. The Catholics have no reason to 
desire a change in the Constitution under which they have had 
such a marvelous growth. It would be like cutting down the 


tree that has sheltered them. Nor is the danger which Protes- 


tants foresee exactly portrayed by the suggested change of the 
Constitution. While the Catholics are in a minority, it is, of 
course, impossible for them to make such a change. When 
they shall muster a bare majority, they may consider it inex- 
pedient and impolitic to make the change. When they shall 
be in the majority to an overwhelming degree, they may find 
it superfluous and useless to make the change. They may prefer 
to leave the venerable old document stand, and even claim to 
uphold it by giving it the proper interpretation and application. 
For liberty of conscience and of worship is also defended by 


Romanists, with the understanding that it must be liberty of _ 
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a conscience rightly instructed and liberty of worship in the true 
religion.!) As to a possible establishment of religion in our 
country it is not likely either that that will come in the form 
of a constitutional amendment, at least not for a generation. 
But something else Catholics are not only “dreaming of,” but 
laboring for with the utmost energy. In Cardinal Gibbons’s 
home at Baltimore, probably in his cathedral, a remarkable 
sermon was preached on the hundredth anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Catholic hierarchy in the United States, 
Sunday, November 10, 1889. The speaker was Archbishop 
Ireland, who chose for his text Ecclesiasticus 4, 33: “For thy 
soul strive for justice, and even unto death fight for justice, 
and God will overthrow thy enemies for thee.”?) From this 
warlike text’ the speaker proceeded to set forth “The Mission 
of Catholics in America.” He said: 

There is so much at stake for God and souls, for Church and 
Country! There is so much in dependency upon our cooperation 
with the divine action in the world! The duty of the moment is to 
understand our responsibility, and to do the full work that Heaven 
has allotted to us —for our souls to strive for justice, and even unto 
death to fight for justice. (p. 54.) 

Let me state, as I conceive it, the work which, in God’s provi- 
dence, the Catholics of the United States are called to do within the 
coming century. It is twofold: To make America Catholic, and to 
solve for the Church universal the all-absorbing problems with which 
religion is confronted in the present age. (p. 55.) ' 

The conversion of America should ever be present to the minds 
of Catholics in America as a supreme duty from which God will not 
hold them exempt. (p. 56.) 

The work is to make America Catholic. As we love America, 
as we love the Church, it suffices to mention the work, and our cry 
‘shall be, “God wills it,” and our hearts shall leap toward it with 
Crusader enthusiasm. (p. 56.) 

We know that the Church is the sole owner of the truths and 
graces of salvation. ... The Catholic Church will preserve, as no 


1) See Gibbons’s The Faith of Our Fathers, 49th ed., p. 264. 

2) See The Church and Modern Society. Lectures and addresses by 
John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, vol. I. (Second edition.) Chicago 
and New York. D. H. McBride & Co. 1897. p. 50—84. 
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human power, no human church can preserve, the liberties of the 
Republic. (p. 56.) 


Five years prior to this oration, on the same date and at 
the same place, the same speaker had said to the Third Plenary 
Council : 


Whatever the works of zeal which Catholic priests and laymen 
attempt or do in any country, where the episcopate is not established, 
the Church is not rooted in that country, nor can she attain there 
her full growth. (1. ¢., p. 49.) 


It is such utterances as these that Americans would like 
to have explained by Cardinal Gibbons whenever he chooses 
to disavow any intention on the part of his church looking in 
the direction of an “establishment of religion.” There are 
various ways in which this might be done; the passing of a bill 
to that effect by Congress is one way. It is easy for the Cardinal 
to deny that Catholics are “dreaming” of that way. But “con- 
verting” America, substituting “the Church” for every “human 
church” now operating in the United States, and placing “the 
Church” under the fostering care of that power which alone 
can erect a Roman episcopate, is another way. Does the Car- 
dinal disavow this also? His colleague from St. Paul has 
pleaded for justice, and his oration was a call to arms for the 
defense of justice. This may have been a figurative expres- 
sion, even as the allusion to Crusader enthusiasm with which 
he desired to see American Catholics animated. But we in- 
quire: Justice to whom? If in “converting” America Catho- 
lies are “‘fighting for justice,” then present conditions as they 
apply to the status of their Church in our country cannot be 
viewed by them as being just. Leo XIII has declared that the 
Catholic Church in America “would bring forth more abundant 
fruits, if, in addition to liberty, she enjoyed the favor of the 
laws and the patronage of the public authority.” (Longinque 
Oceant, January 6, 1895.) Between the Cardinal’s very 
luminous avowal of satisfaction, the pope’s equally clear ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction, and the archbishop’s heroic appeal 
for justice, the American public will be perplexed and bewil- 
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dered, not knowing which of these estimable gentlemen to be- 
+ lieve, or whether it is possible to believe all of them. In order 
to clear the situation of all doubt and equivocation, it will be 
necessary to cancel Archbishop Ireland’s sermon and the papal 
encyclical of 1895, or Cardinal Gibbons’s article of March, 
1909, cannot stand. For no person of average intelligence will 
be able to harmonize these three statements: 

1) All the Catholics of the United States, people, priests, 
and prelates, would unite in opposing an establishment of reli- 
gion in this country. (Gibbons. ) 

2) It is not sufficient for securing the full growth of the 
Catholic Church in the United States, that she be granted 
liberty; the laws should be made to favor her, and the public 
authority should extend its patronage to her. (Leo XIII.) 

3) Catholics should fight even unto death for justice, 7. e., 
to make America Catholic, to solve the church problems of our 
country. (Ireland.) 

What the Cardinal has said regarding Catholic love of 
our country is a gratuitous assurance. What he has said about 
an establishment of religion is subject to question and discount 
as long as he fails to openly reject the encyclical Longinque 
Oceam in those portions where it censures American institu- 
tions, and as long as he permits men like Archbishop Ireland, 
Archbishop Donahue, and Father Hecker to speak about the 
ideals of Catholicism in the United States as they have spoken. 
If the Cardinal is right in this part of his article, he is not 
a true Romanist; if he is a loyal son of the pope, he has erred 
in what he has written. 

In Part II of his article the Cardinal arrays the charges 
of the Protestant ministers against the “national policy of re- 
ligious liberty and equality before the law,” and in Part III 
he shows how detestable they are. The American nation, he 
holds, has not spoken through the protesting ministers, but 
through Mr. Roosevelt; and the American nation believes better 
things of its Catholic citizens than the protesting ministers. 
What the nation thinks regarding the justice of the controversy 
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with Mr. Roosevelt and the Catholics is mere conjecture. It 
would require a national vote to obtain real facts on the strength 
of which a writer could claim that the nation is with him, not 


with the other party. For the present it is extremely uninterest- 


ing, except to politicians, to know how many citizens admire 
or approve of, how many deplore and disapprove of My. Roose- 
velt’s letter, and how many are indifferent or feel that their 
interests demand that they express no opinion on the matter. 
The point of real importance is whether the protests of min- 
isters are based upon facts, not how much these protests are 
liked. 

The Cardinal sees in these protests an effort to establish 
a religious test for obtaining or exercising the functions of 
citizenship in the North American Republic. If Catholics are 
to be kept out of office, it follows, of course, that candidates 
for office will have to be required to state that they are not 
Catholics. This is not necessary at all. If a person is iden- 
tified with political views and principles at variance with the 
Constitution of the United States, he excludes himself from 
holding office in our country. If such a person claims that his 
creed compels him to hold those divergent political views and 
principles, he will be told that in that case his creed must also 
compel him not to desire office. If he complains of unjust 
discrimination and invalidation of his rights as a citizen, he 
will be told he is free to practice any religion he chooses, but 
he is not free to upset the Constitution of the country. If 
Catholics were to believe that the Trinity consists of four per- 
sons, and that the Virgin Mary belongs to it, no American 
citizen would deny them the right under our Constitution to 
believe thus. If an apotheosis of the pope were inaugurated 
by them, no one would oppose them on’ political grounds. If 
they were to add another sacrament to their number, appoint 
new festival days and ceremonies to be observed by their wor- 
shipers, it would be of no concern to the citizens of our republic 
as citizens. But when they say: “It is quite unlawful to de- 
mand, to defend, or to grant unconditional freedom of thought, 
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of speech, of writing, or of worship,” they will be told: “Such 
views will not be tolerated in this country. If you call those 
views your religion, we are sorry that you have embraced such 
a religion. To us those views are not religious views; we view 
them as political principles, and shall resist them as such, not 
as religion.” Just as we resist polygamy, no matter what the 
religion of Mormonism may have to say about that matter; 
or as we oppose anarchism despite the anarchist’s declamation 
that revolution is part of his creed. The Cardinal mistakes 
and misstates the issue when from the protest of the ministers 
he makes out a case of religious intolerance and political dis- 
satisfaction. The protesting ministers would leave both, the 
Catholic religion and the American Constitution, intact. But 
they declare against the Catholic religion when it is seen in 
conflict with the American Constitution. For to allow the par- 
ticular Catholic tenet of the supremacy of the Church over the 
State would mean that every non-Catholic citizen must sur- 
render his liberties, in order that Catholics may practice what 
they call their religion. 

The concluding parts of the Cardinal’s article deal, or 
pretend to deal, with the papal utterances which had been at- 
tacked by the ministers. As a matter of fact, the Cardinal has 
not referred to a single citation contained in the Protestant 
letters. He speaks (Part IV) of “the distinction between the 
civil and the ecclesiastical powers” as “firmly established in 
the Catholic teaching.”’ Each has its distinct domain and 
authority. “Neither obeys the other within the limits to which 
each is restricted by its constitution.” For this “distinction” 
the Roman Church has fought throughout the Middle Ages. If 
any pope were to declare against this “distinction,” he would 
stand self-condemned and would be disobeyed by Catholics. 
Protestants, on the other hand, have everywhere ingloriously 
gone down before the power of Caesarism, and their churches 
are creatures of the State. 


The Catholic Church has always retained her spiritual inde- 
pendence; her union with the State has always been an allegiance 
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of independent powers, not the subjection of a vassal to her liege 
lord. Her doctrine on the subject has been this: in a country wholly 
or predominantly Catholic, the most desirable relation is the friendly 
union and cooperation of Church and State, neither power sacrificing — 
its liberty and each acknowledging the other. 


The Cardinal, in this part of his article, employs two 
terms, “distinction” and “separation;” the former when he re- 
hearses the tenets of the Catholic church, the latter when he 
speaks of conditions in our country and elsewhere as regards 
the relation of Church and State. That the Catholic Church 
has logically and dogmatically “distinguished” between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical power no one denied. The very citation 
from Unam Sanctam which the Lutheran ministers embodied 
in their letter shows this. That the Catholic Church, while 
“distinguishing” between Church and State, has violently re- 
sisted their separation, her own history in every age and coun- 
try shows. While she has been in power no creed except her 
own was tolerated, and she has employed the civil powers to 
suppress alien creeds. When she was not in power, she sought 
to obtain favorable terms from the State, and in the meantime 
protested that she was not given her full liberty. She has 
submitted to these conditions only as long as it was not in her 
power to change them. She has occasionally made a virtue of 
necessity, that is all. To cite these cases of sullen submission 
and represent them as the true Catholic ideal of the relation 
of Church and State, is a pretty piece of naiveté. If the Car- 
dinal’s representations are correct, what need was there of 
Unam Sanctam, the Syllabus, Longinque Oceani, Immor- 
tale Dew? } 

Distinction? Yes, Rome can distinguish between Church 
and State. In Spain, where her influence has been supreme 
for ages, the officers of the holy Hermandad do not wear friars’ 
garments, and they do not make their arrests by pointing a 
crucifix at the offender, but they probably strike him with a 
bludgeon or shoot bullets at him, just as a worldly policeman 
would do in the United States. And the judges in Madrid or 
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Sevilla do not sit in their chair counting beads, dispensing 
justice from Leviticus, the Sermon on the Mount, or the Epistles 
of St. Paul, and fining culprits so many Ave Marias, Pater- 
nosters, wax candles, or the like. They probably decide law- 
suits according to the law of Spain, and sentence criminals to 
the jail or the gibbet, just like our American justices. The 
distinction is there —yes, but it is a distinction that is worth- 
less as an exhibition of the practical operation of the principle 
of separation as between Church and State. The distinction 
is there, but where is the difference ? 

We were rejoiced to find in the May issue of The North - 
American Review a reply, ably written, to the Cardinal’s article. 
The Rev. William Schoenfeld, Pastor of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Immanuel Church, Néw York, wrote under the caption, 
“Separation of Church and State—a Policy or a Principle?’ 
This initial question lays bare, at one stroke of the pen, the 
very heart of the Cardinal’s serpentine reasonings. After re- 
hearsing the history of the letter which the Lutheran pastors 
of New York had addressed to President Roosevelt, the author 
reproduces verbatim the letter, in order “that there may be 
no suspicion of our twisting aught that we said, and that every 
one may form his own judgment on the Cardinal’s charge, and 
what else he has advanced in his article.” 

The contentions of the Lutheran letter are then made very 
clear, as follows: 

1. That the First Amendment of the Constitution proclaims the 
complete separation of Church and State as a principle, and not as 
a mere policy. ; 

2. That the Roman Catholic Church, speaking through its recog- 
nized authoritative head and teacher, has persistently denounced that 
principle, and declared separation of Church and State to be a con- 
dition that is to be tolerated only so long as necessity and expediency 
required. 

8. That a loyal Roman Catholic can, therefore, never be an up- 
holder and defender of separation of Church and State as a principle, 
but that he can merely acquiesce in it as a matter of policy; and 
that, for this reason, it would be inconsistent and self-contradictory 
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if loyal American citizens, subscribing without reservation to the 
principle of separation of Church and State, were to help elect a 
man to that office, which, above every other, is entrusted with the 
duty of upholding and defending what President Roosevelt styled 
“one of the foundations of American life.” 


These three points the author elucidates in the remainder 
of his article, which deserves the closest study as a successful 
refutation of every claim set up by the Cardinal. The article, 
we note, has been reproduced in toto, omitting only the 
well-known New York letter, in The Lutheran Witness of 
June 10th. 

There are indications that the policy of Romanists at 
present is, to continue replying to, without answering, the Prot- 
estant indictment, and at the same time to make the most of 
the Roosevelt letter to Mr. Martin. We hear of Catholic gath- 
erings in many places where the remarks of Roosevelt are ap- 
plauded and applied to the men who took exception to them. 
Others, outside of the Roman fold, have interpreted the silence 
of Mr. Roosevelt as a discreet withdrawal, and have sympathized 
with the late President because they have felt that he must be 
embarrassed by the hasty utterance of words the full import 
of which was not understood by him at the time. They would 
be disposed, in charity, to allow a great and good man to make 
his retreat in silence, and to let the matter rest. But the 
indiscreet gloating of the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church 
over the bigotry remarks of the President must be more em- 
barrassing to the President than the open and manly appeal of 
the Protestants. While he may have considered it safe not to 
speak out to his critics, he may find it necessary to speak to his 
admirers. For to be admired as he has been lately is the worst 
calamity that could have befallen him. 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM, ETC. dove 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


THE SECOND ARTICLE. 
( Continued. ) 

1 Tim. 3, 16: Without controversy great 1s the mystery 
of godliness: God was manifest im the flesh. 

The doctrine of the personal union of the two natures in 
Christ is a “confessedly great mystery.” Paul knows it to be 
such, and as such he propounds it to Timothy. A mystery 
transcends all human comprehension. ‘Timothy is not to en- 
deavor to reason out this doctrine; he is simply to accept it in 
faith. The mystery is this: “God was manifest in the flesh.” 
That says: The invisible God was visible in the flesh. Christ 
was God invisible from all eternity. By the assumption of the 
human nature God was so in Christ that He, God, became 
manifest. In the person of Jesus Christ divinity and humanity 
were so closely united that whosoever saw the man Jesus saw 
God; whosoever heard the man Jesus speak heard God speak. 
He was the express image of the invisible God. He Himself 
said: “He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” John 14, 9. 
“T and my Father are one,” John 10, 30. In Christ God be- 
came man. Gerhard: “The mode of this union is wonderfully 
unique and uniquely wonderful, transcending the comprehen- 
sion not only of all men, but even of angels, whence it is called 
‘without controversy, a great mystery.’ ” 

Though God was manifest in the flesh, though we have 
a clear revelation of the fact in the Scriptures, still it 2s a great 
mystery and will continue to be such to the end of time. — 
But it is a blessed mystery, for it is a mystery of godliness. 
Where this mystery of the God-man, the doctrine of His person 
and work, is unknown or rejected, godliness cannot exist; but 
where it is preached and believed, true godliness is generated. 
“Eyery spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is of God; whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son 
of God, God abideth in him, and he in God,” 1 John 4, 2. 15. 
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Col. 2, 9: In Him dwelleth all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily. 


The context shows that this passage speaks of Christ. “In 
Him” therefore says: in Christ, in this theanthropic person. 
According to what nature does it speak of Christ? This the 
word dwells indicates. ‘The fullness of the Godhead” would 
not be said to dwell in the Son of God as such, because the Son 
is God in the fullest sense of the term. Hence it is the Son 
of Man, the hwman Christ, of whom this text primarily speaks. 
What does it say? “The fullness of the Godhead” dwells in 
this man Jesus Christ. The Godhead, 4 Yedryc, that is: the 
being God, the dwine essence, the deity, Gotthert. (%) Beorn¢e 
is to be distinguished from 7 Jecoryc, the divine quality, divinity, 
Goettlichkett.) —So the deorys, the divine essence, dwells in 
Christ, not in part only, but the fullness, the plenitude of the 
essence of God, and as if that were not strong enough, the 
apostle adds: all the fullness of the divine essence undivided 
and entire dwells in the man Christ. How does it dwell in 
Christ? Bodily. The human body of Christ is the temple 
which “all the fullness of the Godhead” has made its dwelling- 
place. — “The entire fullness of the divinity dwells in Christ, 
not as in other holy men and angels, but bodily, as in its own 
body, so that, with all its majesty, power, glory, and efiicacy, 
it shines forth in the assumed human nature of Christ, when 
and as He wills, and in, with, and through it exerts its divine 
power, glory, and efficacy, as the soul does in the body and fire 
in glowing iron.” (Formula of Concord.) 

Truly, if the stupendous mystery that the man Jesus Christ 
is at the same time very God, “over all'God” (Rom. 9, 5), can 
be expressed by the medium of human language, this passage, 
Col. 2, 9, beyond a doubt expresses it. 


Is. 9, 6: Unto us a Child ws born, unto us a Son is gwen: 
and the government shall be upon His shoulder; and His name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The Mighty God, The 
Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. 
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“Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, and shall 
call His name Immanuel,” Is. 7, 14. Of this Immanuel, 
Christ, the present passage speaks. — The son of the virgin is 
a child like other children, a child with flesh and blood. And 
still He is unlike other children in this, that He is said not so 
much to be born unto his parents, but wnto us, a son gwen unto 
us. This child is a gift of the Father to the world. He is a 
unique child, for “the government shall be upon His shoulder.” 
What government? The government in its widest and fullest 
sense, the government of the world. This Child, from the 
moment of His birth, is the Ruler and the Preserver of the 
world. It is He to whom all power is given in heaven and in 
earth, Matt. 28, 18. His name is Wonderful. Indeed, won- 
derful is His person— He is man and God. Aye, directly He 
is called: The Mighty God. This child in the manger, helpless 
like other children, is at the same time The Mighty God!» 
“Without controversy great is the mystery: God was manifest 
in the flesh.” 


_ Matt. 28, 18: All power ts gwen unto me in heaven and 
im earth. 


Though by virtue of the personal union the two natures 
in Christ are inseparably united, still they are distinct. Though 
distinct, but being inseparably united, “each of the two natures,” 
in the language of the Catechism, “‘partakes of the properties 
of the other.””— We turn our attention, first, to Matt. 28, 18. 
The speaker is the visible, palpable Christ, the God-man. This 
person is the “me” of whom the text. speaks. What is the 


1) “The translation of this name [7)33 De] is, as Gesenius remarks, 
‘almost a criterion whether the translator is a Christian or a non-Chris- 
tian.’ The Septuagint translates: toyveds, eEovoraors, Aquila and Sym- 
machus: iozveds duvards, Theodoret: tozveds duvdorms. Luther, too, who, 
as no other theologian, lauds and extols the Messiah of prophecy as the 
God of Israel, as the Lord Jehovah, has translated: “Kraft,” “Held.” 
But in 1542 he adopted the translation of the Vulgate: Deus fortis. Deus 
fortis, starker Gott, mighty God: that is the only correct rendering of 
this name.” (Stoeckhardt, Commentary on the Prophet Isaiah, p. 120.) 
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assertion made? He possesses “all power in heaven and m 
earth.” “All power” clearly is omnipotence, and omnipotence 
is an essential attribute of God. This person Christ, who is 
man as well as God, possesses “all power.’ Manifestly He 
speaks by preeminence of His hwman nature, for He says: 
this power is given to me. “There is a unanimously received 
rule of the entire ancient orthodox Church, that whatever Holy 
Scripture testifies that Christ received in time He received 
not according to the divine nature,—for, according to this 
nature, He has everything from eternity, — but the person has 
received it in time, by reason of, and with respect to, the as- 
sumed human nature.” (Formula of Concord.) So when we 
read of Christ: “All power is given unto me,” this says: the 
human nature has received “all power,” the man Christ is al- 
mighty. — The divine nature in Christ possesses omnipotence 
as an essential attribute, but this essential attribute, by virtue 
of the personal union of the two natures, becomes a communt- 
cated attribute of the human nature. In other words, omnipo- 
tence is and remains a property of the divine nature; it is not 
transferred to, or infused into, the human nature. The human 
nature per se does not become omnipotent. To say that would 
be tantamount to asserting that the human nature has become 
the divine nature; but the human nature, being united with 
the divine, partakes of this divine attribute. Suppose the 
impossible. If at any time the human nature in Christ were 
separated from the divine, the human nature would not possess 
the attribute ascribed to it in the text, viz., omnipotence, be- 
cause it is not endowed therewith as an attribute properly 


} 


its own. 


Matt. 28, 20: Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. 

Let us again note of whom the assertion is made. The 
personal pronoun “I” designates the whole person. This “I” 
is both human and divine. Of this “I,” of His whole person, 
Christ predicates omnipresence when He says: “I am with 


= 
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you alway, even unto the end of the world.” The divine nature 
in Christ possesses it as an essential attribute; the human 
nature partakes of it in virtue of its personal union with the 
divine. Christ is with us according to both natures. (For 
further comment on this passage cf. Tunon. Quarr., vol XII, 
p. 249.) 

Acts 3, 15: Ye killed the Prince of Lvfe. 

Peter speaks of God’s Son Jesus, the Holy One and the 
Just, whom the Jews had erucified. He is here named after 
His divine nature: The Prince of Infe. Of this person some- 
thing human is predicated: Ye killed Him. To be killed, to 
die, however, can be said of the human nature only, but it is 
here ascribed to the whole person. The Prince of Life, 7. ¢., 
God, ye killed. This is biblical language. Hence the poet’s 
wail: “‘O sorrow dread, our God is dead!” rests on a Scriptural 
basis. We do not say: the Godhead has died, or God died 
according to His Godhead, but this dying happened to Christ 
who is God as well as man. Christ was put to death after the 
flesh. The divine nature partakes of the property of the human 
nature. — “If I believe that the human nature only has suffered 
for me, I have a Savior of little value.... It is the person 
that suffers and dies. Now the person is true God; therefore 
it is rightly said: “The Son of God suffers.’ For although the 
divinity does not suffer, yet the person who is God suffers in 
His humanity. For the person, the person, I say, was crucified 
in His humanity. In His own nature God cannot die; but 
now God and man are united in one person, so that the ex- 
pression ‘God’s death’ is correct, when the man dies who is one 
thing or one person with God.” (Formula of Concord.) 


1 John 1, 7: The blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin. 

Again the person of the Savior is named after His divine 
nature: “His Son,’ God’s Son. But this God’s Son is at the 
same time “Jesus,’ Mary’s son. Mary’s son has flesh and 
blood, but, Mary’s son being God’s Son, this property of having 
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blood is ascribed to the whole person. And because it is God’s 
blood, it has the power to cleanse us from all sin. — 


A brief review of the doctrine of the Person of Christ 


seems to be in place here.— As we have seen, the Son of God 


assumed the impersonal human nature into His already ex- 
isting divine person. “The Word became flesh,” “God was 
manifest in the flesh”—such and other dicta of Scripture 
prove the personal union. From this personal union flows the 
communication of natures, 2. e., the interpenetration, the mutual 
permeation — zeorywpeors —of the natures. Glue two pieces 
of wood together and they may be said to be united —exter- 
nally, but there is no internal, no organic union. Soul and body 
in man constitute the person. The union of these two is a 
personal union. Where the soul is, there is also the body, and 
vice versa. Likewise, where the divine nature in Christ is, 
there is also the human, and vice versa. Owing to this per- 
sonal union the so-called Personal Propositions are true: “God 
is man,” and, “Man is God,” John 1, 14; 1 Tim. 3, 16, ete. 
Furthermore, from this personal union and the resultant com- 
munication of natures follows the wmpartation of their attri- 
butes, or properties. Each of the two natures partakes of the 
properties of the other. In Dogmatics this is known as the 
Communicatio Idiomatum. It is threefold: 1. Genus idio- 


maticum; 2. Genus majestaticum; 3. Genus apotelesmaticum. - 


1. The Genus idiomaticum consists in this, that the prop- 
erties of the two natures are ascribed to the whole person. 
Christ is but one person—a human-divine person. The anal- 
ogy of the union of soul and body may help somewhat in mak- 
ing the meaning clear. Thinking is an essential property of 
the soul; still one does not say: “My soul thinks,” but “J 
think.” To be hungry is an essential property of the body; 
but one does not say: “My body is hungry,” but “Z am hungry.” 
In both cases the subject is “I,” which pronoun designates the 
whole person. Apply this to the two natures constituting the 
one person Christ.~ To possess all power, e. g., is an essential 
property of the divine nature, hence there is no difficulty in 
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understanding the proposition: “The Son of God is almighty.” 
But this Son of God is at the same time man; hence the propo- 
sition is equally true: “The son of Mary is almighty.” To die 
is an essential attribute of the human nature; but since this 
dying happened to this person who is God as well as man, it 
is just as true to say: “God died,” “the Prince of Life was 
killed,” God, “the Lord of glory, was-crucified” (Acts 3, 15; 
1 Cor. 2, 8), as it is to say: “The son of Mary died, the son 
of Mary was killed, was crucified.” The person remains the 
same, whether He is named after His divine or His human 
nature. — Other dicta of this genus are: “The Son of God 
was born of a woman;” “the son of Mary was before Abraham.” 

2. Genus majestaticum. The very name indicates this 
genus to be one-sided. Majesty is possessed by the divine 
nature only as an essential attribute. Hence the divine nature 
only can communicate majesty. The second kind of communi- 
cation therefore consists therein, that the divine nature com- 
municates its properties to the human. The human nature 
thereby does not become divine, but remains truly human, and 
the divine nature does not lose its attributes, but remains truly 
divine. The sun, by sending its rays through the universe, 
does not thereby lose its essence. — The essential attributes of 
the divine nature become communicated attributes of the human 
nature. The Pormula of Concord, quoted above, alludes to two 
analogies often used by our forbears. Soul and body are inti- 
mately united and constitute one person. IJvfe, an essential 
attribute of the soul, becomes a communicated attribute of the 
body. Of the whole person we say: He lives. The soul acts 
through the body in which it dwells. By virtue of this union 
the eye sees, the ear hears, the nose smells. In death the soul 
is separated from the body. Though still possessing eyes, ears, 
hands, etc., it can as little use them as could a lifelike marble 
statue of the person. — Again, an essential attribute of iron is 
that it is heavy; of fire, that it is hot. Iron in itself is not hot, 
nor is fire heavy, but conjoin the two, as in the case of a red- 


hot iron poker, and we have an interpenetration of attributes. 
12- 
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Of this poker we may properly say that it is both hot and heavy. 
The essential attribute of fire becomes a communicated attribute 
of the iron, and the essential attribute of the iron—its weight 
—is partaken of by this fire.—Still another analogy. Wire 
in itself is not electric. Connect it with a dynamo and it be- 
comes a “live” wire; shut off the electric current and it is a 
“dead” wire. “Jvfe,’ a quality it does not possess in itself, 
has been communicated to the wire by means of the electric 
battery. Thus the human nature in Christ per se is not om- 
niscient or omnipotent, but by virtue of the personal union the 
properties of the divine nature are imparted to it. 

To the above analogies we would add the caution: Omne 
simile claudicat. In our efforts to make this doctrine somewhat 
apprehendable, we must never forget: it is and will remain 
“a confessedly great mystery,” which we are simply to believe 
as the Scriptures declare. 

3. Genus apotelesmaticum. The Greek word apotelesma, 


from which this genus takes its name, signifies an official act. - 


According to this genus, Christ, in the works of His office, acts 
not through one nature alone, but through both natures, each 
nature performing what is proper to itself, in communion with 
the other. Passages illustrating this kind of communication 
may call for consideration later. (See Gal. 4, 4.5; 1 John 3, 8; 
Gen. 3, 15; Luke 9, 56.) 

Springfield, Ill. Lovis WessEt. 


(To be continued.) 


STATUS OF THE ENGLISH WORK OF THE 
GERMAN MISSOURI SYNOD. 


It is optional with the pastors who make report annually 
to the statistician of the German Missouri Synod whether or 
not they will note the fact that they are engaged in English 
work, and to what extent they will characterize such work. 
Accordingly, it is a fair presumption that the data furnished 
by the Year-Book of the Missouri Synod for 1908 do not repre- 
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sent the full magnitude of this work. In a number of instances 
where the writer is certain that English work is being done, 
no English work has been reported, or the report does not enable 
one to estimate correctly the extent and quality of the English 
work.!) Other readers of the Year-Book have probably made 
the same observation. This fact is mentioned not by way of 
censure, but merely to emphasize the insufficiency of the figures 
presented in this article, which deals strictly with reported 
facts, leaving out of consideration what has not been reported. 
A guess at the size of the unreported English work might be 
attempted, but the writer prefers not to make such a guess, lest 
the figures submitted might seem exaggerated. For this reason 
even such places where indications favor very strongly the as- 
sumption that English preaching has become a fixture of the 
congregational work, have been omitted from -the present ac- 
count. This remark refers to places from which the existence 
of an English Sunday school, or of an English parochial school, 
or religious instruction in English in the German parochial 
school, or the number of English catechumens, or of adult bap- 
tisms in English, or English “‘Christenlehre,” or official acts in 
English have been reported, without a plain and direct state- 
ment that the congregation has also made arrangement for 
English preaching. Thus, e. g., Knoxville, Tenn.; Spring- 
field, Ill.; East Davenport, lowa; Independence, Kans.; Fre- 
donia, Mich.; Oakes, N. Dak.; Seymour, Ind.; and about 
twenty other places are not counted in the tables following. In 
regard to some of these places the writer is in possession of in- 
formation to the effect that English preaching has been taken 
up, but it has been thought best to adhere only to the published 
facts, in order to enable any reader to verify the figures sub- 
mitted by reference to the pages of the Year-Book for 1908. 

At the close of 1908 English preaching was reported 
within the bounds of the German Missouri Synod from 379 
different places, as follows: 

1) After this article was written, author was informed that in about 


50 places the reference to English work had to be dropped from the last 
edition of the Year-Book for want of space in the respective column. 
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Western District.) .% sie 55 Southern Tlinois District...... 15 

Central District +2 nye Cos ee 52 Nebraska District yore gta 12 

Minnesota and Dakota District.29 Northern Illinois District...... 12 

Michigan District 2.05 0.5 3.0. 28 Texas: DIStLICh Geared tales oes ll 

Eastern District; a. cmauee manent. 27 Southern. District jee. t ek ee. 10 

Central Illinois District........ 24 Ganads? Districtiyi(foan ewes 9 - 
Kansas Disbrich: sts, dete icle = ser 23 Oregon and Washington District 8 

Atlantic District: .o0 8/05. 0.08% 18 South Dakota Distriet......... if 

Lowa sDrstriot fe lh Maes are 18 California and Nevada District. 4 

Wisconsin Districtias ends wy soe 17 


The English characteristics of these places are named in 
the Year-Book in about thirty different ways. Some of the 
terms employed by the parties making report are plainly synon- 
ymous, and may be identified or thrown together in the enu- 
meration and computation, and thus four groups may be formed 
out of the 379 places named. 


GROUP A. 
1. Entirely English congregations and missions...........6....0005 37 
2, Almost? entirely English: congregations.) 2 0.25 6.000. a 1 aalnele Helge 3 
3. Congregations in which English predominates .............0..... 5 
ovale Nclpeia a ue es eee Neer 45 

GROUP B. 
4° Mnglish-German’ ;congrepations: shy. sete -icisiss esiel slates here = <fclamh sisal eoes 1 
5. German-Mnplish: congregations: ifs 5 srasscle)..ctecsto sci o/ sieloy- leh ayetie hele sandy 23 
6. German and English congregations............. col eae taza eyes 5 
7. Congregations in which English and German preaching alternates 8 

8. Congregations in which there is English preaching every Sunday 

CSN DET SEERA IMA: EAR: So Mii RPI NMS. Seniesa DMM cent o acho dor 26 
Wotalich vtrnsqsvert cites rechemicereme 63 

GROUP C. 

9. Congregations that have established regular English services (‘“‘regel- 

MNROSSI Oeil or cs te AM gee EN. eae ee ots shovels ngcbedonteee ete 83 
10. Congregations which conduct also English services (“auch englisch”) 22 
1l. Congregations which have three English services a month......... 1 
12. Congregations which have an English service every other week..... 18 
13. Congregations which have English preaching twice a month....... 33 
14. Congregations which have an English service every third Sunday... 2 
15. Congregations which have one English service in three weeks...... 2 
16. Congregations having English preaching every four weeks......... 1 
17. Congregations conducting English service once a month........... 97 
Way oH I PR RR MA Mir ie te 259 
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GROUP D. 

18. Congregations having one English service in six weeks............ 1 
19. Congregations having one English service every other month ...... 1 
20. Congregations having English preaching three times a month during 

FSUDUEOT EOL) BUSES BUNS Hout etd eso B 5.0 PMA sun ech ole) a iceanecRs ao tic 1 
21. Congregations having English preaching frequently (“‘oefters’).... 2 
22. Congregations having English preaching at times (“zuweilen”).... 5 
23. Congregations having English preaching occasionally (“gelegentlich”) 2 


SEOUALE, cul. Gyeleten ate aris Stang DERES 12 


Group A in this scheme, no doubt, enlists our interest 
chiefly. The 37 entirely English congregations and missions 
(some one has counted 39) are mostly small preaching stations. 
Nine of them have failed to report their membership. Only 
five are of considerable size, as, e. g., Redeemer, Chicago, with 
1500 souls, 950 communicant and 101 voting members; Racine, 
Wis., with 306, 120, and 25 members, respectively ; Dallas, Tex., 
with 129, 61, and 29, etc. The entire number of souls in these 
congregations totals 3535. They are scattered throughout the 
United States and Canada: in New York 1, in California 1, in 
Ontario 1, in Colorado 2, in Kansas 3, in Oklahoma 1, in Michi- 
gan 1, in Saskatchewan 1, in Minnesota 2 (3?), in Indiana 1, in 
Nebraska 1, in Oregon 1, in Pennsylvania 1, in South Dakota 4, 
in Southern Illinois 1, in Florida 1, in Louisiana 2, in Texas 4, 
in Arkansas 1, in Missouri 3, in Wisconsin 1, in Central Illi- 
nois 2. The eight congregations that are nominally German, 
but have become nearly English, are congregations like that at 
Gretna, La.; Zion, New Orleans, La.; Lancaster, O.; Hum- 
berstone, Ont.; Hannibal, Mo., etc. They are nearly all city 
congregations of a considerable membership, and firmly estab- . 
lished. They number altogether 2751 souls, 1776 communi- 
cant and 437 voting members. We have in Group A, all told, 
7286 souls. 


Group B represents a class of German congregations in 
which the transformation from German to English has pro- 
gressed to such a degree that the pastor’s activity is about evenly 
divided between the two languages. This group embraces some 
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of the oldest and largest city congregations of the synod, such 
as Schenectady, N. Y.; New York (Sieker-Walker), N. Y., ete. 
Again, there are in this group missions, newly begun, which 


report as low as a score of listeners. It is open to question | 
whether subdivisions 7 and 8 should have been entered under 


Group B; they might also be thrown into Group C, for the fact 
that a large German congregation institutes English services for 
every Sunday is not a proof that the congregation has become 
half English. However, it does mean that the congregation in- 
tends to give to its German and to its English members an equal 
share of the pastor’s time and care. For this reason it has been 
thought best to connect those two subdivisions with Group B, 
rather than to form them into a separate group. It is, of course, 
impossible to state the number of souls, communicants, and vot- 
ing members in this group; for the pastors of these charges 
have reported their German and English membership in bulk. 
All that could be stated is the number of persons who are given 
an opportunity to worship in English regularly in the 63 places 
in Group B. 

This remark applies also to the two remaining groups, 
with this difference that the proportion in favor of English 
grows smaller as we descend the scale. The reasons for divid- 
ing these groups from the two preceding groups and from one 
another will be seen from the nomenclature of the subdivisions: 
Group C embraces 259 congregations (a very small number are 
missions), which have made arrangement to have not less than 
one English service a month, while in Group D we find 12 con- 
gregations and missions that have less than one English service 
a month. . ; 

The status of the English work of the Missouri Synod may 
be seen at a glance from the appended table, which also enables 
the reader to trace particular items back to the respective sec- 
tion and page in the Year-Book, and to make his own estimate 
as to the number of souls, communicants, and voting members 
which he would allow for Groups B, C, and D. 
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184 MISCELLANY. 
Miscellany. 


The state of religious knowledge and intelligence of 


young people who are being admitted to communion in the © 


churches is causing anxious thought in our country and per- 
haps still more in Germany. Under the heading, “Admission 
to Full Communion,” The Presbyterian on March 18th said 
editorially : 


If the overture from the General Assembly upon “Admission 
to Full Communion of Persons Baptized in Infancy” shall be adopted 
by the Presbyteries, the phrase.“Admission to sealing ordinances” 
will disappear from the Directory of Worship. That phrase has 
ceased to have very much meaning to the present generation, to whom 
the words “joining the church” cover nearly everything involved in 
a confession of faith and assumption of the privileges and duties 
of Christian life. And yet “joining the church” is hardly an accu- 
rate phrase to express the coming to the Lord’s Table and the con- 
fession of faith of those who, having been members of the church 
by birthright, have been baptized in infancy and claim their privilege 
upon coming to years of discretion. The title of the amended chapter 
in the Directory is better. 

But whatever change may be made in the phraseology of the 
Directory, there will be no change in the requirement that those who 
are admitted to full communion shall be examined by the session as 
to their knowledge and piety. How much knowledge a candidate 
must possess is not specified. The discretion of the session is to be 
exercised in determining whether any one person is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the fundamentals of the faith. There is room, there- 
fore, for a wide difference in opinion and practice with regard to 
the admission of any person to the Lord’s Supper. It is probable 
that a considerable difference in practice does exist. Some sessions 
are disposed to be extremely careful concerning; the supposable knowl- 
edge of those who apply for admission to full communion. Others 
are quite satisfied with a confession of faith on Jesus Christ and 
the announcement of a purpose to follow Him. 

The degree of knowledge required is giving some trouble to 
brethren of the Methodist Church. One writes to the Christian Ad- 
vocate that he feels it absurd to ask a young girl of twelve, upon 
admitting her to full communion, whether she “believes in the Doc- 
trines of the Holy Scripture as set forth in the Articles of Religion 
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of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and declares further that it is 
unreasonable to ask the average adult this question. He wishes the 
next General Conference to amend their Discipline at that point, 
and substitute a simpler question. We should have much sympathy 
with his desire. It is hardly reasonable to require a candidate for 
admission to full communion, in any branch of the Church, to de- 
clare his understanding and belief of the distinctive theological 
views of that communion. It would be quite absurd for a Presby- 
terian session to examine a young candidate as to his knowledge of 
the Westminster Confession. The most that can rightly be required 
of any one who wishes to confess his faith is a simple knowledge of 
the way of salvation in Christ and a credible profession of his ac- 
ceptance of the same, with a determination to follow Christ in life 
and service. 

We cannot but feel, however, that persons not sufficiently in- 
structed in the fundamentals of the Gospel are sometimes admitted 
to full communion in our churches. There is possibility of mistake, 
on the part of sessions, in the direction of too hasty admission of 
candidates to full communion, as well as in the opposite way. The 
requirement of examination in knowledge, as well as piety, is wise 
and should be heeded. It is no favor, but the contrary, to any young 
person to admit him to full communion in the church before he has 
a reasonably clear understanding of what church membership, means, 
with its responsibilities as well as its privileges. Not a few young 
people who are persuaded to a confession of Christ in the Sabbath 
schools come from families in which there is little or no religious 
instruction. They need to be taught. It is wiser for the session to 
take proper measures to secure their instruction than to admit them 
too hastily to the Lord’s Table. No small portion of the loss in 
church membership appearing in our annual reports may be traced 
to the falling out of the membership of the church of those who were 
received into it without adequate instruction, and therefore without 
adequate knowledge. In a number of churches, the pastor is en- 
deavoring to give the proper instruction to the youth of his congre- 
gation, by means of ecatechetical classes. Such plans are most com- 
mendable. They are a wise attempt to meet an important need. 
For those who desire help along this line, we can recommend a small 
pamphlet by the late Rev. E. B. Hodge, D. D., as an excellent treatise 
on catechetical instruction. 

The Church ought surely to be wide open for the entrance of 
every sincere disciple of the Lord Jesus, young or old. It has no 
right to impose terms of communion other than those of Christ and 
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the apostles. But it will surely be acknowledged that the condition, 
“If thou believest with all thine heart,” implies a sufficient knowledge 

of what it is that is believed. Confessedly, that knowledge need not 
include the theological statements of the Church’s creed. But those 
responsible for the spiritual welfare of the Church should surely see 
that the confessor understands the essential truths, not only of — 
personal faith on Jesus, but of the life of the Church in Christ. 


These words convey a timely warning. Membership in 
the church is a privilege of faith. ‘Faith cometh by hearing, : 
and hearing by the Word of God.” ‘How shall they call on | 
Him in whom they have not believed? And how shall they 
believe in Him of whom they have not heard?’ Rom. 10, 17. 14. 
It is no gain to the Church as a whole nor to the local congre- 
gation to admit persons as members who are flagrantly deficient 
in the knowledge of those truths and principles which the ; 
Church must champion in a world of ignorance. Such a course . 
rather tends to weaken the influence of the Church, because it 
exposes her to just ridicule and scorn when it can be shown that 
her own members do not know why they are what they are. 
Unless the Church wants to bring back the days when the people 
were dying for lack of knowledge, the days of the fides im- 
plicita, of the collier’s faith, when ignorance was sanctioned 
by the rulers of the Church, the Church must educate her mem- 
bers, vigorously and incessantly. She must begin this work 
soon, in the days of childhood; she must carefully grade her 
instruction, furnishing milk to babes and strong meat to them 
that are of full age, Hebr. 6, 12 ff.; and she must continue her 
enlightening and educating efforts by sound expository preach- 
ing until her members pass from faith to sight. It is an im- 
moral demand to ask a person to assume the badge of church 
membership when that badge means no more to him than a 
holy charm, an amulet, a fetich means to a barbarian. 

From Evangelisch-lutherische Hermannsburger Freikirche 
of August 1, 1908, we learn that even sadder conditions prevail 
in Germany. Under the caption “Religious Training in a 
Metropolis” the editor says: 
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An exceedingly distressing representation is made by the Ev. 
Kirchl. Anzeiger of the religious knowledge which children in a 
metropolis bring with them when they report for confirmation. We 
are told: Catechetical instruction prior to confirmation has for its 
aim to enable children, on the threshold of the age of discretion, to 
affirm with a personal resolve their allegiance to Christ and His 
congregation. The time allotted for this work cannet possibly be 
consumed by efforts to instill the rudiments of religious knowledge. 
Catechetical instruction of applicants for confirmation, if it is to 
be at all fruitful, presupposes that the children are acquainted with 
the fundamental facts and truths of the faith of the Christian con- 
gregation within whose pale they were brought to baptism and edu- 
cated. About seventy lessons are available for the instruction of 
catechumens. Even in a case where the catechist can proceed at 
once with his instruction basing on a previous knowledge of the 
simplest fundamentals which he assumes in his pupils, it is by no 
means an easy matter to advance them to a point when their knowl- 
edge and mind are such that they have at least the beginning of a 
personal conviction and of the assurance of faith. Men may differ 
as to the mode of religious instruction which ought to be adopted 
in the schools, but it will not be questioned that, unless the relation 
of the school to the religious life is to be completely turned around, 
the school must equip the children for life by giving them a summary 
of the history of salvation, hence, chiefly of the person and life of 
Jesus; and by inculeating the elements of the Christian doctrine of 
salvation, hence, chiefly a knowledge of the Catechism. 

Now, as regards this point, about fifty per cent. of the applicants 
for confirmation which come from our parish school (the German 
Elementarschule—a state institute like the church) are quite in- 
sufficiently prepared. For not quite one third of all the applicants 
come from the first class of the parish school, about one third are 
in the second class at the time of their confirmation, and the re- 
mainder is from lower grades. According to the plan of instruc- 
tion that is in force in the public schools of Berlin the text of the 
Creed is learned in the fourth class, and Luther’s explanation of the 
Creed is expounded and learned not until the second semester in the 
second class. Hence, only those children who haye been one semester 
in the second class at the time when they enter the confirmation class, 
are learning the Creed, this invaluable treasure for which there is 
no substitute, at school while studying their regular confirmation 
lessons with the pastor. Compared with this defect it seems a small 
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disadvantage that at school only the words of institution of the sacra- 
ments, not the entire Fourth and Fifth Parts, are memorized. 

The report continues by giving further details as to the 
state of affairs in regard to the religious instruction of children. ~ 
Question: Where would the churches of the Synodical Con- 
ference be to-day, if they had been without their parochial 
school system ? 
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Dery Reich xommer! Missionsvortraege. St. Louis, Mo. 
Concordia Publishing House. 1909. Price, 20 cts. 


It has been found desirable at our mission festivals, besides 
stating the Scriptural reasons and explaining the Scriptural methods 
of the missionary activity of the Church, to give to the congrega- 
tions an historical account of the genesis and development of par- 
ticular missions. Abundant material for lectures of this kind is 
offered in this pamphlet of 64 pages, and still more is promised. 
Rey. Fr. Sievers exhaustively treats the “Home Mission Work of 
our Synod,” pp. 3—24, Rev. A. H. Kuntz pictures the “Life of a 
Missionary in the Northwest,’ pp. 25—31, Rev. A. F. Ude gives 
a “Brief Survey of the Various Missions of our Synod,” pp. 32—40, 
Prof. F. Zucker describes “Our Mission in India,” pp. 41—50, Prof. 
N. J. Bakke relates “The Beginning of our Negro Mission,” 
pp. 50—58, and Rev. Tr. Wangerin writes on our “Mission to Deaf- 
Mutes,” pp. 59—64. All the articles evince thorough knowledge of 
the particular subject, and are written in a genial style. One feels 
the heart-beat of intense and sympathetic interest throbbing in each 
one of them. 


Doematix von A. Hoenecke. 2. Lieferung. Northwestern 
Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. pp. 81—160. Price, 

40 cts. 
The present number of Dr. Hoenecke’s posthumous work (see 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, vol. XIII, p. 125 ff.) is a worthy sequel to 


the first. The wealth of dogmatic material contained in this number 
may be estimated from the following synopsis of the contents: — 
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§ 10. The Eternity of God. Thesis: When predicating eternity of 
God, we assert that time-distinctions do not exist for God, either as 
regards His existence or His volition and activity; and we consider 
this the best form for expressing the eternity of God, viz., that with 
God there is only an eternal to-day, an uninterrupted present, with- 
out a past and a future. § 11. The Immanent Love of God. Thesis: 
By the immanent love of God we mean the interchange Of imparting 
and receiving in God. § 12. The Goodness of God. Thesis: By the 
goodness of God we mean the freedom of God from every defect and 
every imperfection, not only as regards His being, but also as regards 
His thought and will. Chapter II. The Transitive Attributes of God. 
Division I. Attributes Relating to His Being. § 138. The Omni- 
presence of God. Thesis: The omnipresence of God is that property 
of God by which He penetrates and fills all things, both as regards 
His essence and His energy, however, without being included in any 
space, not even in the entire universe. Division II. Attributes Re- 
lating to His Knowledge. § 14. The Omniscience of God. Thesis: 
The omniscience of God is His perfect knowledge, both as regards 
contents and quality, embracing, as regatds the contents, Himself 
and the entire universe, and as regards the quality, all things and 
all ages in an intuitive, eternal, and infallible manner [of knowing]. 
§ 15. The Wisdom of God. Thesis: The wisdom of God is that prop- 
erty of God by virtue of which He has fixed for His entire creation 
the most glorious goal, and knows how to attain this goal by means 
which are unfailing and perfectly accord with His holiness. Divi- 
sion III. Attributes Relating to the Divine Will. § 16. On the 
Will of God in General. Thesis: The will of God is that effort of 
God by which He seeks to realize what He has recognized as good, 
and to hinder what He has recognized as evil. § 17. The Transitive 
Love of God. Thesis: The transitive love of God is that property 
of God by which He imparts Himself to some being outside of Him- 
self, and that, for the purpose of advancing, not His own interest, 
but that of the other being, His creature. § 18. The Holiness of 
God. Thesis: The holiness of God is that property of God by which 
He loves what is morally good, and hates what is morally evil. 
§ 19. The Justice of God. Thesis: The justice of God is that prop- 
erty of God by which He rewards every good act which He has pre- 
scribed, and punishes every evil act which He has _ prohibited. 
§ 20. The Omnipotence of God. Thesis: The omnipotence of God 
is the unlimited power of the will of God to do anything that does 
not imply some imperfection in Him or some contradiction to His 
entire Being. Section IV. Of the Trinity of God. § 21. Of the 
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Holy Trinity. Thesis: The doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 7. e., the 
doctrine that there is but one God, and that in this one God there 
is a Father, a Son, and a Holy Ghost, is a doctrine which we know 
only from the Holy Scriptures and which is, in the highest sense, 
a mystery, 7. e., a secret transcending human reason. 


Luruer’s Curistmas Sermons. Lpristles. Translated, with 
the help of others, by Prof. John Nicholas Lenker, D. D. 
Vols. IT and Il. (Vols. VII and VIII of Luther’s Com- 
plete Works.) Third Thousand. The Luther Press, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1908. 


We have here in English garb the contents of Walch’s edition, 
vol. XII, col. 1—827, and of the Erlangen edition, vols. 7 and 8, 
that is to say, the sermons of Luther on the Epistle Pericopes of 
the Lutheran system from the First Sunday in Advent to Pentecost 
Tuesday inclusive. The work is entirely Dr. Lenker’s own; but the 
translation which the Henkels of New Market published in 1869 has 
been compared, and, in parts, followed. We have compared the three 
first sermons with the original in Walch and with the rendering of 
Ambrose Henkel, and can say that translator’s honors are about 
evenly divided between Henkel and Lenker. In many parts the 
translation of Dr. Lenker is plainly an improvement upon Henkel’s; 
but there are also a great number of places in which we would still 
prefer the old rendering. JZ. g., in the first sentence of the first 
sermon Henkel has rendered “in seinem Leibe,” in regard to his 
body. This is not only weak but faulty. Physical culture was not 
in Luther’s mind when he wrote those words. Dr. Lenker has justly 
paraphrased this idiomatic German expression “in his relations to 
other men upon earth;” for that is what Luther really sets forth in 
the body of the sermon. On the other hand, Luther’s “eine feine 
buntfarbene Rede” is rendered by Lenker “an eloquent appeal,” by 
Henkel “a fine, flowery address.” The latter rendering, no doubt, 
is preferable. — The volumes now being published in the American 
Luther Series are an excellent contribution to the homiletic treasures 
of the English Lutheran Church. They rank next in importance 
and merit to the Church Postil. Good sermons on the Epistle lessons 
are not so abundant as on the Gospel lessons. We bespeak for these 
efforts of Dr. Lenker a general and grateful acceptation. 
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Luruer’s Larce Catrecuism. ‘Translated, with the help of 
others, by Prof. John Nicholas Lenker, D. D. (Part 
Second of Luther’s Catechetical Writings, vol. I.) Sev- 
enth Thousand. The Luther Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1908. 188 pp. Price, 50 cts. % 


This reprint from the volume of Luther’s Catechetical Writings 
to which we called attention in the THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY (vol. 
XII, p. 255 f.), is a handy booklet, well adapted for wholesale distri- 
bution. Our catechumens during ecatechetical instruction could not 
be given anything better for collateral reading than this booklet. 


Rereratr. Luth. Minnesota-Konferensens af Augustana Sy- 
noden Jubelmoete i Minneapolis, Minn., den 7.—11. Okt. 
1908, och af dess Femtiofoersta Aarsmoete i Minneapolis, 
Minn., den 16.—23. Febr. 1909. Augustana Book Con- 
cern, Rock Island, Il. 


This Swedish Report gives an account of the Jubilee Convention 
of the members of the Augustana Synod in Minnesota and of their 
5ist regular convention. The opening sermon of Dr. J. A. Krantz, 
preached on the latter occasion from Rev. 3, 1—6 (“A rousing call 
of the Lord Jesus, issued to the pastors and congregations of our 
church, on the basis of conditions which prevailed in the church at 
Sardes”), is given in full. The rest is taken up by the roster of the 
Conference, reports of officers and committees relating to church 
extension, educational work, charitable institutions, and statistical 
tables (the latter in English). The Conference endorsed the Minne- 
sota Anti-Saloon League, and resolved to cooperate with it, accepted 
a donation from the Carnegie Fund which Governor Johnson had 
secured for Gustavus Adolphus College, and declined to cooperate 
with the Synod of the Northwest in educational matters. 


Tue First Convention OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE ENGLISH 
CuurcuEs oF THE Augustana Synop. Augustana Book 
Concern. 1909. 

The reviewer confesses to have read this pamphlet of 64 pages 
with that “fellow feeling” which “makes us wondrous kind.” “The 
English Question” has perplexed the Swedish Augustana Synod as 
much as the German Missouri Synod. The same causes have been 
at work as in our own organization, producing the same effects. This 
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